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CHAPTER XVIII. 
LOVE’S OUTCAST. 


** Man is the creature of interest and ambition. His 
pature leads him forth into the struggle and bustle of 
the world. Love is but the embellishment of his early 
life, or a song piped in the intervals of the acts. . . . 
Bat a woman’s whole life is a history of the affections. 
The heart is her world; it isthere her ambition strives 
for empire; it is there her avarice seeks for hidden trea- 
sures. She sends forth her sympathies on adventure; 
she embarks her own soul in the traffic of affection; and 
if shipwrecked her case is hopeless, for it is a bank- 
ruptcy of the heart.—WasuineGron Irvine. 


Mr. WexE.pon’s clerk, having once more re- 
turned from the suburban Post-office with no 














letter for Josiah French, had been instructed 
not to call again for a week. 

Mr. Weeldon rode home from the City think- 
ing of James Grant, and of how cleverly and 
effectually he had checkmated that wretched 
outcast of the commercial world. 

It was clear to him, as Josiah French, that 
Mrs. Grant’s address remained unfound; and, 
therefore, in his own proper person, it was 
equally clear to him that the fictitious creditors, 
dead wife, and naturally indignant daughter 
would combine to scare the outlawed defaulter. 
It now seemed probable that Grant would never 
come back to England. 

The alderman was in the best of good 
humours. He did not even frown when, looking 
at his watch, he discovered that it was long 
past his dinner-hour. He merely rang the bell, 
and when it was answered, demanded some ex- 
planation, which was promptly given. Mrs. 
Weeldon was expected home.to dinner, and had 
not returned. Rg MUS 
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Recently, this had oceurred several times; 
before, it never did. Asa rule, Mr. Weeldon did 
not trouble himself much about the movements 3 
of his wife, but as he walked to one of the lone \ 
French windows opening out upon a large bal- 
cony to watch for her return, it suddenly struck be 
him as curious that for some weeks past Mrs. £ 
Weeldon had been constantly from home. 
Thinking over this for a little time, he at 
length rang the bell, and when the servant re-* 
appeared, said: ey 

“‘Ascertain for me, if you can, where Mrs. : ys 
Weeldon has gone to, and when she left home; 
or stay, send her maid to me.” 

The maid duly appears, a faint, half-sup- 
pressed smile of sly expectancy upon her 
face. 

“Come in, Willis. I merely want to know 
where your mistress is.” | 

“I don’t know, sir !” ig 

Her faint smile rapidly disappears as the 
alderman looks up with a keen, half-suspicious 
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glance into her face, asking with apparent 
carelessness t 

‘Has Mrs. Weeldon been muck from home 
lately ?” 

She looks stolidly back, prim, staid, demure, 
as usual, and replies: 

“ Yes, sir, every day, sir, and all day long.” 

“ That will do, Willis.” 

Willis disappears, and the alderman sits 
where she left him, thinking. His thoughts 
disturb him. He gets upand impatiently paces 
the room; hears wheels outside on the gravel, 
and goes to the window, where he sees, with a 
scowl, his wife’s carriage entering the gates. 
She alights hurriedly, and as she ascends the 
steps, he notes that the coachman and footman 
glance significantly at her, then at each other, 
and make grimaces. The alderman is uneasy. 

At the dinner-table he and his wife are alone, 
and the meal progresses in silence, drearily. 
They greet each other with formal coldness, 
and the servants think there is something in 
their manner unusually reserved and strange. 
The man and wife seem as if they were afraid 
and suspicious of each other. 

Mr. Weeldon is saying to himself: 

“Out every day, and all day long! She 
avoids looking at me; she is afraid to meet my 
eye! What does this mean ?” 

And she is saying to herself : 

** He has heard something, and Iam glad of 
it. There is nothing wrong in what I am 
doing, and I would rather do it openly—if need 
be, defiantly !” 

So they brood forebodingly in thesilence that 
precedes a storm; he mustering his forces and 
planning attack, she strengthening herself for 
a desperate defence. 

The dinner over, they part gloomily ; he going 
out to look at the horses, as he says, she retir- 
ing to the drawing-room, where guests are ex- 
pected. 

In the course of an hour, without betraying 
too much to his servants, the alderman has in- 
geniously extracted, by indirect questioning 
and cross-questioning, enough -information to 
make him feel terribly uncomfortable, 

His wife, for weeks past, has been driven to, 
and has been making inquiries in, all parts of 
London. She has been to the office of a private 
detective; she has been to South Kensington, 
to Bayswater, toGower Street, to Peckham, to 
Highgate, and to @ low, dirty, baek street in 
the New Road, where only the most vulgar and 
disreputable people live, seeking for a woman 
and her daughter tiamed Grant, for whose dis- 
covery she has offered a reward of five pounds. 

He has noted down in his pocketsbook three 
addresses: No. 10, Eastcourt Street; No. 4, 
Gospel Oak Roady Highgate, and No. 6, Acre 
Green, Peckham. 

‘‘There is no lomger any doubt,” says he; 
“she, too, is seeking: for her mother and sister. 
I have bafiled the father, and I must now bafile 
the daughter !” 

To give this task-at once some careful. con- 
sideration, he lights a cigar and strolls away 
into the grounds to smoke it. Seeking a 
secluded terrace overgrown with ivy and over- 
shadowed by evergreens, he paces up and down 
in the evening gloom, listening to the mysteri- 
ous whisperings of the wind in the leaves. 
Presently he pauses; the whiffs are farther 
apart; they cease; and removing his cigar, he 
stands meditatively eyeing it, while a long 
tendril of grey smoke curls upward. Then he 
gravely nods his head—he has come to a con- 
clusion. 

Mrs. Weeldon is to remain in ignorance of 
his discoveries; he will find the Grants him- 
self. If they are so degraded and poor as it 
seems they must be, they will be only too glad 
to emigrate. Mrs. Grant was self- denying 
enough to fall in with his views to secure the 
happiness of her daughter, his wife; she will do 
no less for her daughter Clara, and Clara, dis- 
honoured and bitterly humiliated as she has 
been, will be as delighted to seek a far away 
land, where no one will recognize her, and 
where she will be able to find a husband and 
begin a new life. It would, he said, be a bro- 
therly and a Christian act to send them out of 
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the country, out of his way; and whenthey were 


fat enongh at sea, he would tell his wife.whavt’ 


he had done. His wife! Hum! that word sent 
his thoughts in a new direction. 

Alice is a mystery t6 her great self-made lord 
and master. 

She shrinks from everything that he most 
fervently desires; she is like a woman in a 
strange land, where she is weak and helpless, 
without love or sympathy, or a bird in a gilded 
cage pining for the free air and the exercise of 
all those qualities of her nature in which she 
had most delight. She secretly envies the 
meanest of her servants their lives of activity 
and usefulness. She looks back with sincere 
regret to the days of their poverty and ob- 
scurity, when she worked so hard, night and 
day, blending her efforts with those of her hus- 
band in the bonds of a loving confidence, as full 
of untiring energy and inexhaustible patience 
as he was, gleefully helping him to build up 
bit by Bit this gorgeous prison in which the 
rest of her miserable existence is to pass so 
wearily away. 

He treads the foreign soil on which she pines 
so sadly in the proud delight of conquest; she 
moves upon it, sad and dejected, a wretched 
exile, far from her native land, sickening, per- 
haps dying, for want of her own home, her lov- 
ing mother, and her darling sister. She has no 
longer a share in his ambitious projects; her 
love is nothing to him; her sympathies are no 
longer at his command; and she has no share 
in his. He is almost too absorbed in his 
dreams of greatness to give hereven a thought, 
save as a tool of minor importance for the vast 
task he has before him—a tool that has become 
all but useless—one which, if he- could, he 
would, she cannot fail to see, gladly cast aside. 

« But for this childless; melancholy, useless 
woman, I might become the founder of a great 
family,” thinks Weeldon. And thence his 
thoughts once again go where they so often 
go—to Lady Mary Greville. He moves up 
and down in the growing darkness, recalling 
thoughts of her influence with the Press, her 
great and powerful friends, her d descent, 
her poverty, her pride, and hisvown great 
wealth ; and so- dreaming, he growsmelancholy 
and dull, in which condition he returns;to the 
house and learns that the lady of*histhoughts 
is upstairs“in the: drawing-roont with’ her*son 
the captain, and: her daughter Florence. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
CAPTAIN MONTAGU GREVILLE. 


Fair virgins blushed upon him; wedded dames 
Bloom’d also iu less trausitory hues; 
* . * . 


The talent and good humonr he displayed, 
Beside the marked distinction of his air, 
Exposed him, as was natural, to temptation. 
Lozp Brros. 


‘AnD so, captain, yow are just homeyfrom 

India!” says the alderman, brightening’ up as 
Lady Mary introduces him to her son. “I 
congratulate you,and am heartily glad to see 
you.” 
: The captain is a young man, about five-and- 
twenty, and Mr. Weeldon may well regard him, 
as he does, admiringly. Tall, with broad 
shoulders anda capacious chest, tapering down- 
ward to slender, but well-proportioned limbs ; 
erect, soldierly, with a firm, sure step, and an 
air of fearless frankness in his speech and 
manners; his eyes bright, merry and blue ; his 
hair clustering over his shapely head in crisp, 
brown curls —he carries about with him a 
sunny brightness and cheerfulness which all 
admire. Inhis laugh there is a joyous ring of 
impulsive feeling which gives it quite a boyish 
expression. His voice is manly, yet fnusical; he 
is quick to sympathize with the changing moods 
of those about him. He may well be, as he is, 
a general favourite, especially with women. 

Florence adores him. He is,in her estima- 
tion, ali that a young gentleman of high birth 
should be. Even his cold, haughty mother feels 
her pride and dignity grow in his presence. But 


with promises of which he seldom moults a fea- 
ther. His love of pleasing is but the love of 
being pleased, and he buttoo often follows plea- 
sure as hunters follow the chase, making merry 
ina triumph which is torture and death to the 
innocent and helpless. 

Florence guesses all this, but she admires him 
none the less. She laughs in gleeful triumph 
when husbands eye him with angry impatience, 
and fashionable young wives, reared to live only 
in an atmosphere of pleasurable excitement, 
flutter about him (as moths do about the scorch- 
ing flame in which they perish), quivering with 
delight. 

She would not tamely hear him abused as a 
libertine and a sensualist, but she deatly loves 
to hear him called a lady-killer. 

She sighs and weeps over the woes of ro- 
mantic lovers in popular novels and passionate 
poems, but she mocks none the less merrily the 
“poor spoons” who find her handsome young 
brother too insidiously attentive and fascinating 
to their enchanted lady-loves. 

She is of those to whom honour and faith are 
high-sounding words, when pleasure is some- 
thing more than empty breath; who bedeck the 
false and cruel with tinselled robes of playful 
prettiness and pleasantness, not to alter them, 
but only to conceal the repulsive ugliness of 
their actual nature. 

Captain Greville has been speaking in a low, 
soft tone of pensive sympathy to the melan- 
choly wife of the alderman, in whom heappears 
to be strongly interested. He is hearty and loud 
with Weeldon himself, and when other guests 
arrive his tone varies to suit their changing 
moods and characters with wondrous pliability. 

Music and singing: afford opportunities for a 
little whispering, confidential chatter. 

“ Well, Montagu, whtatedo you think of Mrs. 
Alderman ?” asks Floreneeyas she strolls into: 
the conservatory, wheresher’brother joins her. 

«Well, she’s a mystery/? says the captain, 
smiling. “I nevermeét herbefore, and yet there 
is something in her*eyes“something in the 
tone of her voice—s “even in her man- 
ner, and occasionally in “her«words—that seems 
strangely familiar to mes If I were a believer 
in metempsychosis, I should think we had been 
fond of each other in“sometformer phase of 
being.” 

“Fond!” exclaims: Blorence; raising her pen- 
cilled eyebrows. 

_ © Well,” says thecaptainy laughing, “I can’t 
help it, but that’s theimpression she leaves with 
me. What was her maidem name ?” 

“ One doesn’t ask the maiden names of alder- 
men’s wivesy’ whispers Florence, superciliously. 

«For all that, I must framkly confess, sister 
mine, that I should liketo”know the maiden 
name of Mrs. Weeldom/*~ 


we go,” 

As they are riding home, he'asks+ 

«Well, Florence,did youediscover the she- 
alderman’s maiden name ?”” 

“Yes, but I had nearly forgotten it—Grant.” 

“Grant!’ exclaims the captain, incredu- 
lously. 

“Yes—Grant. What do you mean ?” 


carelessly : 

“Oh, nothing, nothing!” and again is silent, 
until as they are near home; he says: 

“Has Mrs. Weeldon a sister—a younger 
sister ?” 

“* We have never heard of her.” 

“She has no relatives living,” says Lady 
Mary ; “both her mother and her father died 
at sea on their way home from somewhere 
abroad.” 

“She is curiously like a girl I knew some 
years ago; and strange to tell, her name, too, was 
Grant—Clara Grant.” 

“Oh!” ejaculates Florence, turning her brace- 
let, and adding, as she looks sleepily out of 
the window: “ How slowly we are going!’ 

“What did you think of the alderman, 





Montagu?” asks Lady Mary. 
| Very pompous, very dogmatic, and self-as- 


he is insincere—a reckless flatterer—full-fledged | sertive; very like all the other aldermen I have 





“ Very well, I'll see-if I cam*find it out before 


For some seconds the captain leaves his: 
sister’s question unanswered. ‘Tnen he replies;. 
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had the misfortune of knowing. Nature must | 


keep a mould especially for aldermen. They are 
like poets—born, not made.” 

Silence again. 

“You are thoughtful to-night, Montagu ?” 

‘Yes, Florence. I can’t keep my thoughts 
from this strange resemblance between the al- 
derman’s wife and poor little Clara Grant.” 

“ Who is Clara Grant?” indolently asks the 
mother. 

«Pon my hononr, I don’t know, mater,”’ with 
alaugh. “I met her by accident, and haven’t 
seen her for years.” 

His mother turns upon him suddenly, and 
says, severely : 

** Montagu, I’ll bave none of your coquetting 
and flirting with Mrs. Weeldon. These city 
people don’t understand West-End gallantry. 
You’re a married man, remember, and he’s very 
useful to me, sometimes, in his way.” 

* All right, mater dear. I’ve no ambition to 
awaken an interest in your dame of the doleful 
dumps, or convert into another Othello this 
mighty Croesus of commerce.” 

«And yet,” laughs Florence, “she eyed you 
with no little admiration.” Tapping him with 
her fan: “ You naughty, wicked child! I saw, 
after you talked with her, how her glances 
followed you, more than once.” 
ai She is terribly shy and awkward,” says Lady 

ary. 

“Seems almost afraid to speak,” says Flo- 
rence. 

“And yet,” says the captain, “she somehow 
awakens a kind of sympathizing interest or 
pity, though why she should be pitied is more 
than I can tell.” 

“Perhaps because she seems in such bad 
health,” calmly suggests his mother. ‘I don’t 
think she will live long.” 

‘* Oh, she may outlive usall. Theold saying 
about a creaking door must have some founda- 
tion, I suppose.” 

Lady Mary heaves a sigh. 

“She seems a very amiable woman,” says 
Captain Greville. 

“Oh! dreadfully so!” exclaims Florence. “ If 
she has a fault, it is certainly that of being 
faultless. I doso hate these immaculate beings ; 
they’re so unnatural.” 

“They’ve no right to exist outside Paradise,” 
laughs her brother. 

** They ought to be smothered, as monsters,” 
adds Florence. 

‘ Thus chatting and laughing, they soon reach 
ome, 





CHAPTER XX. 


THE DRUNKEN ORATOR, THE ALDERMAN, AND 
A LETTER FOR MRS. WEELDON. 


Dick Benny was standing before the bar of 
“The Grapes,” so exactly as he stood when his 
brother Ernest found him there that one might 
imagine he had never been away from it since. 
He had just wafered up in the window a hand- 
bill, of which a copy is appended below: 


THE WEST END SECULAR CLUB. 





THE GRAPES TAVERN, CLAPPERTON STREET, 
NEW ROAD. 





On Sunday evening next, Nov. 22nd, 
A LECTURE 
Will be delivered by 
MR. BICHABRD BENNY. 
Subject : 
Mopzrn CHRISTIANITY AND THE BIBLE. 


Door open at half-past yo Lecture to commence 
at Eig: 
ADMISSION, ONE PENNY. 
A Discussion will take place afterwards. 


It was early;in the day, and Mr. Benny was 
sober, or very Nearly so, smoking a quiet pipe 





with his usual air of loftiness and dignity, per- 
fectly prepared to hold forth on freedom and 
right, oppression and injustice, the people and 
the down-trodden British working man, to any- 
one who would pay for his liquor and listen to 
him, when a stranger entered the house and 
called for a glass of ale—a tall, dark, square- 
built, gentlemanly-looking man, with a swarthy 
complexion, dark penetrating eyes, black 
whiskers and hair, turning to an iron-grey. 

e asked the landlord, who served him, if 
Richard Benny was there, and when Dick was 
silently pointed out, addressed him brusquely, 
saying: 

‘ “You live, I am told, at No. 10, Eastcourt 
treet.” 

“Suppose I do, what of that ?” replied the 
orator, sullenly resenting the stranger’s excel- 
lent suit of clothes and general appearance of 
respectability, as well as the unceremonious 
way in which he was addressed. 

“I am seeking information about a woman 
and her daughter, named Grant, who lodged 
there.” 

Dick gave a nod and a grunt in which there 
was very little to encourage his questioner, who, 
however, proceeded : 

Can you tell me anything about them, my 
man ?”” 

“No, my man, I can’t; and I don’t know as I 
would if I could.” 

Mr. Weeldon—for he was the stranger— 
frowned severely before he said: 

«You are not very polite, my good fellow—— 

Benny interrupted him with a snarl: 

« Who the said I was ?” 

Mr. Weeldon represses an exclamation of 
indignant anger, and, with an effort, says 
calmly: 

«* You know that a lady has been there offer- 
ing a reward of five pounds to anyone who will 
furnish her with Mrs. Grant’s address.” 

“« Suppose I.do, what’s that to do with you ?” 

“Only this. I am prepared to give ten 
pounds for the same information, on condition 
that it is withheld from this lady. I have told 
all the people at No. 10 the same thing, and left 
an address at which a letter will find me. My 
name is Josiah French.” 

While he has been speaking, Dick haseyed him 
curiously, and when he has ceased to speak he 
says, drily : 

«Tt ain’t Weeldon, is it?” 

The alderman starts, and turns suddenly very 
red. 

* And you ain’t a halderman of the City of 
London, I suppose? Eh?” 

« What do you mean?” 

Dick chuckled to himself, took up his pot, 
slowly emptied it, winked over its brim at the 
alderman, and, as he set it down upon the 
counter, said: 

“It’s no use. I knows you too well, Mr. 
Alderman; and you knowed me weil enough 
once, when we were boys together, and I was 
your master’s son. It’s a many years ago now, 
but I haven’t forgotten Little Black Jacky.” 

* You’re a very insolent rascal, and I’ll have 
nothing more to say to you!” cried Weeldon, as 
he abruptly left the house. 

«There’s something mysterious about these 
Grants,” says Benny to the landlord; “ every- 
body seems wanting to find them. They were 
too poor to owe anybody much money—it isn’t 
that. I expect somebody has left them a for- 
tune—that’s more like it.” 

“ Very likely,” said the landlord. 

Mr. Weeldon next visited No. 4, Gospel Oak 
Road. 

Ellen answered his knock, and in reply to his 
inquiry concerning a Mrs. Grant and her 
daughter, told him that they had left there some 
time, and that they had since lodged at No. 10, 
Eastcourt Street. 

“May I ask your name?” said the alderman, 
pleasantly, ‘and if you are the landlady ?” 

“No, it is my brother’s house, Mr. Ernest 
Benny’s.” 

« Benny !”” 

“Yes, sir, Benny; B-E-N-N-Y, Benny.” 

Mr. Weeldon stared at her stupidly, his 
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comical dismay upon it. Taen, without another 
word, he hurried away. 

“What a curious man!” said Ellen to her- 
self, as she looked wonderingly after him. 

Some three hours afterwards, Mr. Weeldon 
entered a neat little greengrocer’s shop on Acre 
Green, Peckham. It was quite a relief to him 
when he saw the name of Gibson over the door 
and not the now-dreaded name of Benny. 

Mrs. Gibson was a little fat, round-faced 
woman of fifty, in a widow’s cap, with sturdy, 
red, bare arms, and an apron with two great 
pockets in it for the reception of money. 

“Grant ?” said she, in reply to the alderman’s 
question ; “ mother and daughter? Oh, dear, 
yes! they did lodge along with me, to be sure, 
once, when my poor man were alive; but they’ve 
left ever so long ago—they went somewheres 
over Highgate way, and they sent to me for 
their references, which of course I give ’em 
derectly, and a good one, too, as was but rignt 
and only their just dues; as they came from 
Ipswich or somewheres in Suffolk, where they 
were quite great like. That Mrs. Grant was as 
good a soul as ever broke bread, she were, that 
she were! and her Clara, which was her dorter, 
were a reg’ lar picter of neatness, and so pritty, 
but none er yer flauntin’ ones, and quite a lady, 
too. Why, she’d wear her cuffs an’ collars more 
nor a week, and they’d be more cleaner when 
she took ’em orf than other people’s would be 
when they put ’emon. And that good to her 
poor dear mother, which was weak and ailinc, 
poor creetur! that you might ha’ thought as 
she was a angel in heaven; and she a clever 
gal, too, as kept a school, and sitch a one for 
thinking—lor! how she would think !—why 
she’d set, think, think, thinking by the hour 
together; she was always a thinking. At last, 
she began to take in needlework, cos her school 
didn’t answer, you see——” 

How much longer Mrs. Gibson would have 
continued her glowing eulogy of her late 
lodgers, the Grants, we cannot tell, for Mr. 
Weeldon interrupted her by inquiring: 

“They've left Highgate, I’m told, and I 
thought you might perhaps know where they 
now are ?” 

* Not no more than the dead in their graves ! 
It were only the other day—leastways, about a 
week or two ago, as I were saying—when there 
were a advertysement in the ‘Telergrarf’-—-” 

“ Yes, yes! I saw that,” he again interrupis ; 
but now I am anxious to find out where they 
are. If you don’t know, you may chance to 
learn. That is my name—Josiah French; and 
a letter to that address will always find me. I 
shall be glad to remunerate you for any trouble 
you may take. Good day, ma’am, good day !” 

** T suppose as he’s a lawyer, and it were him 
as put in that advertysement,” said Mrs. Gib- 
son, looking after the stranger. ‘I wonder 
what he wants. Somebody left ’em some money, 
I shouldn’t wonder, and I’m sure they deserves 
it, poor dears, which nothin’ wouldn’t give me 
greater pleasure—that it wouldn’t !” 

When the alderman reached home he found 
his wife absent, and in the letter-basket one 
addressed to her in a writing he immediately 
recognized. 

«It is Clara’s !” he said, excitedly, and, tear- 
ing it open, he found therein, with a smile of 
triumph, the address he had been so vainly try- 
ing to procure, at the head of the letter here- 
with given: 


p> 


“My paruine Aricr,—Mamma is seriously 
ill, and begs that you will come to us at once, 
I have much to tell you. 

“Your loving and devoted sister, 
“ Cuara GRANT.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
DOCTOR DODD LOSES A PATIENT. 
She is dead! 
Her arms spread out in stony lifelessness ! 


Yea, happier, she escaped the last wild parting! 
J. E. Reaps. 


Mrs. Grant was sinking rapidly under the 


face flushed and not, with a look of almost! pressure of want and anxiety when the doctor, 
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paying his usual visit, took Clara aside and bade 
fer prepare for the worst. 

“You had better take some rest, my dear 
child ; you are terribly agitated and hysterical,” 
were his last words before he left the room. 

Take some rest! Ah, if he had but known! 
if he had but cared to inquire—or perhaps dared! 
for this doctor was himself but a poor man, 
with a large family; upon whom the cares of 
straitened circumstances often rested very 
heavily. 

Her mother’s voice, scarcely audible, recalled 
Clara to the bedside. Taking her hand, Mrs. 
Grant whispers : 

“ He has taken the letter, darling !” 

She could say no more; but a convulsive 
pressure of the thin, clammy fingers within her 
own, and a weary, upward turning of those 
loving, sorrowing eyes to the face bending in 
such agony above her, told all she would have 
said. 

No one knew better than Dr. Dodd, the 
medical man who attended Mrs. Grant, how 
wretchedly such work as he saw Clara constantly 
engaged upon was remunerated; but, as he 
often said to his wife, when talking of such 
cases : 

“If these poor wretches are too proud to 
send for the parish doctor, it is not fair that a 
struggling professional man like myself should 
suffer for their false pride and imprudence. I 
am bound to be just at home before Iam gener- 
ous abroad.” 

And then his wife, warmly applauding such 
a noble sentiment, would observe, with the air 
of one who quotes from Holy Writ a maxim of 
solemn importance and weight : 

“ Self-preservation is the first law of Nature.” 

Or she would observe, with a loving and ad- 
miring smile, as the doctor nestled snugly 
down into his easiest chair in the cosiest corner, 
and brewed himself a stiff, comforting glass of 
grog after the labours of the day: 

“ You’re quite right, dear ; we’ve got our own 
dear little ones to look to, haven’t we, Wil- 
liam ?” 

But, ah! if they had known !—if William had 
but cared, or dared, to learn! if instead of the 
vague partial guessing he had boldly grasped 
the whole dreadful truth! 

Could he then have taken so constantly and 
regularly from those poor feverish, wasted, white 
fingers, the few paltry, cruelly-earned shillings 
which this young and outcast creature so sorely 
needed for her own and her sick mother’s 
nourishment? Could he have found it in his 
human heart to do it ? 

And would his wife really nave scolded him, 
as he told himself she would, had he refused to 
receive money which was as truly the price of 
a pure, good, innocent woman’s life, as it would 
have been the price of blood had it been paid 
for evidence that sent some guilty and sinful 
creature to the gallows ? 

We cannot tell. Only Heaven can answer such 
questions, or know how many thousands of such 
victims are trampled to death on the great 
Battlefield of Life, where the fighters are 
thickest and the strife most fierce, by the feet 
of those who are themselves struggling to re- 
tain their foothold. 

In the homes of the very poor, even the de- 
sperate efforts they make to thrust away from 
their loved ones that grim terror of death often 
hasten its approach. 

“If she were better off,” said the doctor, 
speaking of Mrs. Grant to her landlady (oy 
whom he had been recommended to Clara as 
cheap and clever), “and could get pure, fresh 
air im some country place, with good, light, 
wholesome, nourishing food and careful nursing, 
I think she would recover.” 

But as the landlady, herself a poor strug- 
gling creature, a widow with a little crowd of 
hungry children about her, said : 

“What chance has they of being able to do 
that, poor creetures, living as they do, by 
needlework? Why, it’s just as much as they 
can do to pay me my rent; and sometimes I 


has to wait for that. It would never do to let 


them get into arrears, you know, doctor; if 
they can’t pay two weeks, they’ll never be able 





to pay three. So what I always does is this: I 
always says it’s better to lose a little than a 
lump, and so when they gits more than a fort- 
night back in their rents, I gives them notice 
and out they goes. Lor’ bless yer, Mr. Dodd! 
how could I keep a roof over the heads of me 
and my poor dear children if I didn’t? And 
it’s good for them, too; it makes ’em more care- 
ful in paying up—keeps ’em out o’ debt. 
That’s why I keeps my lodgers longer than 
some people does, as lets them run in their 
debt for their rent week after week out of what 
they calls tender-heartedness. Bosh! stupid- 
headedness, that’s what I calls it! I knows 
better than that!” 

“I’m afraid that woman hasn’t much feel- 
ing,” says Doctor Dodd to himself, as he goes 
away, chinking Clara’s last few shillings in his 
pocket. 

The galloping stitches are again heard, a 
rapid, death-watch ticking in the dying woman’s 
room. 

“The doctor says I have not long to live, 
Clara. You need not work so hard now. Alice 
will be with us this evening. Can you borrow 
another chair for her ?” 

“I so faithfully promised to have these done 
by the morning, mamma, that I must keep on ; 
but I’ll rest and read to you to-morrow. Alice 
shall get that book which Ernest Benny was 
reading for us; it was so interesting, wasn’t 
it ?” 

Mrs. Grant makes a feeble sign of assent, and 
presently says: 

«Tf Iam strong enough, I should like to be 
taken home and buried in my father’s grave ; 
it is so peaceful, so quiet, so pretty, there. I 
could die happier there.” 

Clara dared not trust herself to speak. 

The low, hesitating, murmuring voice {from 
the bed says: 

“T had a foolish, fond, sweet dream about 
you once, Clara. I thought I saw in Ernest 
Benny’s eyes, when he looked at you, some- 
thing—something which was in your father’s 
look when first I knew him.” 

“Mother, mother—don’t !” 

“He would make a wife happier than Alice 
is; heis too good a brother not to be a good 
husband; and poor as he is, and rich as the 
other is, you would have been the luckier, 
Clara, had you married him. I fancied, too, 
that he was awakening something—something 
moze than a common interest in you, Clara.” 

“Oh, mamma, pray—pray don’t! You for- 
get what I am; you forget what I can never 
forget, mamma—my sin! my sin! How can I 
marry? Oh, never! never! There is no hid- 
ing-place for such a shame as mine, mother— 
none but the grave!” 

« Forgive me, darling!’ 

Again the hurried ticking of those death- 
watch stitches emphasize the mournful stillness, 
until Mrs. Grant breaks it, moaning : : 

“T shall be so glad when Alice comes. I have 
so much to tell her—about you, Clara, my 
darling. When will she get our letter?” 

“T’m afraid it will not reach her before this 
evening.” 

«« But she will come at once ?” 

‘* Of course, mamma.” 

“Yes, she will soon be here—yes, yes! I 
wish you had not promised to finish that cruel 
work, Clara. You will never need it again, 
when Alice comes.” 

«« Never, never again!” she murmurs, with a 
smile upon her pallid lips. 

The long hours go wearily by, the gloomy 
evening comes and deepens quickly into dark- 
ness—but Alice is still expected. The night 
wanes; and these two poor creatures comfort 
each other with the belief that Mrs. Weeldon 
was out when the letter came, and must be just 
home, from the theatre, perhaps, reading it. 
«* She will be here directly ; we shall hear her 
carriage-wheels and her footman’s knock pre- 
sently!” they say, over and over again, listen- 
ing and waiting anxiously, with never a touch 
of fear in their hearts or a doubt in either 
mind. 

But the sleepless night goes by, and the chilly 
morning dawns, and another day arrives—and 





still Alice is absent from the bedside of her 
dying mother. 

At last Clara is compelled to take home her 
work. The landlady promises to run up every 
now and then, and look at Mrs. Grant while she 
is away; but, unfortunately, the children were 
home from school, and they quarrelled and 
fought, and a saucepan was overturned on the 
fire, and the hearth and the potatoes had to be 
wiped, and order generally restored, and so an 
hour escaped before she remembered her pro- 
mise and went up the narrow, ricketty stairs. 

There was no response to her light tap, tap, 
tap, at the door, to which she put her ear very 
closely. 

“Mrs. Grant !” 

Still no reply. 

“Your daughter asked me to step up, Mrs. 
Grant. Shall I come in ?” 

Still not a sound is heard. She opens the 
door a little to hear the easier, and speaks again, 
and then, again receiving no reply, goes boldly 


in. 

Alas! she looks with sudden terror upon a 
face and lips of marble, from which the voice 
has flown for ever! 

Mrs. Grant is dead! 

And Alice never came ! 





CHAPTER XXII. 
A PAUPER’S FUNERAL. 


This boastful handiwork of ours, which fails in its 
terrors for the professional pauper, the sturdy breaker 
of windows, and the ranipant tearer of clothes, strikes 
with a cruel and a wicked stab at the stricken sufferer, 
and is a horror to the deserving and unfortunate. 

CuHarRLEs DICKENS. 


Less merciful, but almost as dreadful, as that 
grim relieving-officer, Death, was Mr. Cheely 
Komforte, the relieving-officer of the parish in 
which Mrs. Grant died. 

If ever there was a man who regarded paupers 
and poverty with utter scorn and loathing, he 
was that man. 

“ If the woman didn’t have the parish doctor,” 
said he, angrily, “what does she want with a 
parish coffin ?” 

He was speaking to the late Mrs. Grant’s 
landlady, that compassionate widow having 
undertaken to make the necessary application 
for a parish funeral, in the place of Clara, who, 
overcome with grief, was utterly unfit for the 
task. 

Widow King had often heard of this gentle- 
man’s tender mercies to the poor he was ap- 
pointed to relieve. She knew that he was sys- 
tematically coarse and unfeeling — that he 
regarded it as his special mission to make the 
wretched more wretched, and allow none to 
suffer the miseries and humiliations of extreme 
poverty without experiencing also its utter 
degradation ; therefore, she assumed the meek- 
est of meek and awe-inspired voices, and looked 
duly conscious of her extreme guiltiness in 
daring to solicit parish aid or relief, even for 
another, hoping thereby to diminish, to some 
little extent, the great man’s flerceness. 

But having been disturbed in the middle of a 
draught of ale and his evening pipe, the im- 
perious Mr. Komforte bent in his back and stif- 
fened his neck with more than usual rigidity. 
His very appearance plainly said, ‘‘ You'll find 
no bending, no yielding, no stooping to sympa- 
thy or kindness in me, however strong your 
case—be quite sure of that’ And in the tone 
of his voice and the fierce keenness of his frown- 
ing glance, he made every criminal guilty of 
pauperism clearly understand that if he or she 
had not come prepared to endure insults 
patiently and receive the most bitter humilia- 
tion gratefully, he or she had better not apply 
to him. 

But he produced the order for the undertaker 
at last, reluctantly and grumblingly, and was 
very severe upon Mrs. King for her pride and 
presumption in daring to tell him that the age 
of a dead pauper was forty-six years and three 
months. ; 

“We don’t take months here!’ he cried, 
with the tone of a millionaire of Eternity de- 
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clining Time’s small change. ‘Months, indeed! 
I wonder what nixt ?’”’ he muttered, as he signed 
and tossed to the widow his two orders—one for 
the coffin and another for the burial. 

rs. King, with a lowly curtsey, speedily de- 
parted, right glad to hurry away. 

She much relieved her feelings by calling 
him evil names, in her own mind, all the way 
home. 

Ah! if the fond and proud old Suffolk squire 
could have looked upon his darling, his pet, his 
household treasure, in this time to come—could 
have seen his only child, the last of a proud 
‘race, the belle of the county, placed, not with- 
out reverential tenderness, although a pauper, 
in that parish coffin—a mere strong box, up- 
tholstered, without handles, and with a little 
piece of tin nailed upon its lid, on which was 
radely scratched her name, age, and date of 
‘death. He once used to speculate upon her life 
of joy and happiness in the yearstocome. Ah! 
hew often the future is mercifully veiled from 
the eyes of those who would so fain pry into 
it! 


The parish undertaker’s men, hirelings as 
they were, and terribly familiar with such 
woeful sights, were almost lovingly tender in 
their gentle, careful handling of the dead. 
There was that in the wan, still, motionless, al- 
most smiling face, that touched even them with 
the sense of a something new—something that 
was more than usuallg impressive in its solemn 
melancholy. 

Clara witnessed their doings as jf they were 
the incidents of some strange dream, wherein 
grief, shame, and horror were vaguely mingling 
—as if they:were not, could not, be real. 

** She seems,” said Mrs. King, in a whisper to 
the undertaker, “as if she had been drinking— 
regular stupefied.” 

The undertaker sadly shook his head. 

. ~* T’ve seen ’em so before, Mrs. King,” said 
e. 

The little money Clara had earned and 
brought home on the day of her mother’s death, 
melted rapidly away under the repeated appli- 
cations of Mrs. King. Something for the lay- 
ing-out—something for the undertaker’s men’s 
us”al beer—something black, to wear at the 
funeral—left but enough to purchase daily bread 
until the last sad duty had been performed in 
the nearest cemetery. 

When the hearse and blue-blinded coach was 
at the door, and Mrs. King mercifully hid the 
poor orphan away in her own underground liv- 
ing-room that she might not hear the voices and 
shuffling steps of those who carried down the 
corpse, her feverishly restless, agitated manner, 
and the few short, broken sentences she uttered, 
betrayed the poignancy of her sufferings. She 
trembled, and more than once seemed on the 
eve of swooning, so that the widow felt it quite 
a relief when ‘Clara was at last safe in the 
mourning coach, facing two strange women, also 
in ‘mourning, with red eyes and pale faces, the 
body of whose dead father and husband had 
been previously placed in the same hearse which 
contained the body of Mrs. Grant. 

The hearse-and coach stopped on the way at 
a publichouse, where the women had some gin, 
of which they kindly offered Clara a share— 
eyeing her (when, with a gesture of irrepressi- 
ble repugnance, she declined it) with no small 
wonder, and some small show of indignation. 
There the undertakers, too, drank at the expense 
of the mourners for the last time. 

The ride, which began stately and slow, soon 
ended in a short, sharp trot. There was some 
difficulty which gave a new pang to the poor 
mourner, for the undertaker’s parish order from 
the relieving-officer did not agree with that 
given to the clergyman, and for a time the im- 
pression prevailed that the wrong body had 
been brought. Mr. Cheely Komforte had made 
the age of the deceased forty-six in the one, 
and forty-six years and three months in the 
other. 

That difficulty disposed of, the introduetory 
ceremony was briefly performed in the narrow, 
little, tomb-like church—and Clara, moving 
listlessly with the two other mourners into and 
out of the pew, shiveringly followed those who 











[ONLY HIS MODEL !—See page 126.) 


bore the coffin of her mother through the cold, | cious gin bottleshe had provided for her melan- 


misty air and the chilly east wind, to where the 
grave was dug, beneath a leafless tree. 

The solemnly impressive burial service was 
repeated parrot-wise by a clergyman whose only 
anxiety was to get it quickly over, and being re- 
minded by the undertaker that they were only 
waiting for her, Clara, went back to the coach, 
from which emanated a strong odour of gin, her 
companions in misfortune having provided 
themselves with a bottle of it tocheer them “ all 
up” on their journey home. 

In a faint, low voice, she said to the under- 
taker, who respectfully let down the carriage 
steps and held the open door for her: 

“No, thank you; I will walk.” 

At that the new-made widow could not repress 
asneer. She settled herself comfortably Lack 
in the cushioned vehicle with the placid pride 
and self-satisfaction of one who rides for the 
first time in a carriage, and said, with the mock 
dignity of her grief : 

“TI thought as that gal wasa fool. Snelooked 
S499 


“The idea,” said the astonished daughter, 
after she had put her head out to have another 
look at Clara, “‘ the idea of her walking all the 
way back, when she might ha’ rode ’ome in a 
nice carridge like this, with cushions, and all 
for nuthink !” 

“It’s my belief as that gal’s drunk, and 
don’t know what she’s a doin’ of,” said the 
mother, producing from her pocket the capa- 


€ 





| choly holiday. 


**She did look like it, didn’t she ??’ was her 
sad daughter’s response. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
IN THE STREETS. 


Alone—alone—all, all alone! 
COLEnInNGE. 
All that poets sing and grief hath known 
Of hopes laid waste, kuells in that word—Alone ! 
E. Bu_wer LrttTow. 


In the stupor of her bewilderment and de- 
spair, Clara stood alone and desolate at the 
gates of Highgate Cemetery, looking after the 
empty hearse and the gin-desecrated mourning- 
coach as they rattled quickly away back to town. 

Now, indeed, was she utterly friendless and 
alone—hopeless—homeless! For when on the 
previous day she applied at the warehouse for 
work, she was so feeble, listless, so worn and 
hopeless-looking, that the prudent manager 
said : 

«“There’s something wrong with that girl 
Grant. She’s a nice girl, and I’m sorry for her, 
but we’d better tell her to come again in a fort- 
night.” 

Clara had told this to Mrs. King, who, with 
equal prudence, advised the penniless girl to go 
into the House—meaning tne workhouse. 

‘You see, dear,” sne said, in a very kindly 
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tone, ‘“‘there’s already three weeks’ rent due, 
and I’m getting behind a bit myself with my 
own landlord because of yours, and the second 
pair back’s goin’ away; so I really do think as 
it’s the very best thing as you can do—jest till 
you cet’s over it, my dear, and are well enough 
to gct some work agin. And if you ever wants 
& room in my’ouse, and there’s one to let, why, 


I’m sure FP be omy too glad tosee yer back 


avin. Andas to what you owes me now, why, I 
knows you'll pay me when you can.” 

Her words were in Clara Grant’s mind in a 
confused jumble of rapidly coming and going 
images, sounds and sights of the past and pre- 
sent, on none of which could she place a retain- 
ing hold. Her dying mother’s prayer, “God 
keep my daughter pure!’ from time to time 
sprang into her wildly uncontrollable memory 
lice words of living fire. Mrs. King’s story of 
her reception by that awful relieving-officer 
Cheely Komforte—the plain coffin standing on 
its tresskes under the window where the cold 
beams of the wintry sun fell, and on which the 
dusky glowof its smokysetting lingered longest 
—the kitehen in which she endured the sharpest 
pangs of her anguish, and with such difficulty 
restrained herself from shrieking out while the 
men were bringing her mother’s body down the 
steep, natfow stairs—and, over and over again, 
that caktyeold, peaceful-looking face in the 
coffin. Theseyand a hundred other images of 
her disordered fancy, crowded upon her as she 
stood theseydazed and perplexed, beyond all 
chance ef gownd, practical reasoning about her 
positiom or-what she had better do. 

At lasty.in a listless, purposeless way, she 
turned nerfaee townward and walked slowly on 
—like one in-a dream, nothing about her or 
within her real or tangible. 

She came back into the busy streets, jostled 
and pushed. here and there by the crowding 
pedestrians, and once or twice was but vaguely 
eonscious of men shouting and women shrieking 
as she had @ narrow escape from the wheels of 
passing vehicles. Many looked into her white 
face and vacant eyes, and thought how strange 
she looked; and some said, laughingly, the girl 
was drunk. More than one policeman watched 
her with suspicious eyes. 

In listless weariness and misety the hours 
went by, and. the twilight gloom settled down 
murkily in the misty streets. There'wasa bar 
of molten gold above: the housetops; and in a 
ghastly grey, fantastically-shaped cloud above 
it, she saw a coffit and her dead mother’s face. 

“Tam coming, mamma; I am coming to you 
now,” she murmured, and unconsciously quick- 
ened her steps. 

Growing footsore, and faint with hunger, she 
paused to rest where the light of a shop window 
fell full upon her sickly white face. There a 
dim remembrance came to her of those poor 
homeless wretches who find places to sleep in 
under dark arches, and in doorways, and on the 
wooden benches in the parks. 

A shabby, ill-dressed man, whose keen black 
eyes peered at her from under heavy black eye- 
brows from either side of a large Roman nose, 
came up and stood beside her, grinned, and, 
leering with an expression that awakened a new 
terror, breathed on her an odorous compound of 
beer and onions, as, with face bent down close 
to her own, he said, familiarly : 

“What's the matter, my dear? You don’t 
look well. Come and have a glass with me; 
ivll do you good!” 

She hurried from him, shuddering, and quick- 
ened her pace to a run until a terrible pain in 
her side compelled her to stop, panting for 
breath. 

She was in one of the little bye-streets lead- 
ing from the Strand, where there were but few 
people about. Her limbs were stiff and aching, 
every movement was a pang; she began, in a 
strangely apathetic, quiet way, to wonder what 
would become of her body when she was dead— 
found dead—out in the open streets, with the 
murky glow of the wintry sunrise on her face, 
as it rested but now upon the wretched name- 

late of her mother’s coffin. She wished she 
ad never left Highgate. She wished she had 
hidden herself until the gates of the cemetery 





were closed, that she might die upon her 
mother’s grave. She moaned in her anguish: 

Oh, Alice! Alice! Why did-you not come 
tous? Why did you not come ?” 

Presently, oveying an impuise that came she 
never knew how, Clara stepped out from the 
footpath into the muddy roadway, and began to 
sing. 

The sweet, simple, pensive air was one that her 
mother had taugnt her in her childhood. Her 
low, plaintive, tremulous voice was one of more 
than usual sweetness ; her elocution betrayed the 
educated woman. One by ont, @ little crowd 
gathered about her, eyeing her ciriously. A 
grinning boy mocked and jeered at her: 

“Sing up, old gal!” said He. ‘ Spit it out !” 

A passing swell put up his eyeglass and 
examined her with languid interest; some lis- 
tened with stony indifference ; some with critical 
approval ; some were. touched by her appear- 
ance, and were filled with pity; some regarded 
her suspiciously, as one who under the ‘cloak of 
a street singer-concealed a viler trade—none 
gave her money! 


(To be continued.) 





PAUPERS. 





Parish Pauper: 

Who pays our house-rent every year, 

And keeps us rates and taxes clear ? 

Who buys us gin? Who buys us beer ? 
The Parish. 

When sleeves and shoes are worse.for wear, 

And toes and elbows getting bare, 

Who furnishes another pair ? 
The Parish. 


Strate Pavrzr: 
Who gives us tax-free houses fine, 
And finds us wherewithal to dine 
On turtle and on Bordeaux wine ? 
The:People. 
Should phaetons be worse for wear, 
Or parks and mansions want repair, 
Who suffers wien we take the air ? 
. The People. 
Boru: 
My Parish; 
My People, 
Thro’ grief, thro’ joy, thro’ praise, thro’ 
blame, 
To me they ever were the same 


Kind 


t how I love that name! 


Parish. 
People. 
And when I’m dead, as die I must, 
And these poor bones return to dust, 
Ah! who will bury me? I trust, 
na J rarish. 
The (People. 





Tue French mode of narrating, as in Vol- 
taire’s “‘ Candide,” is the most detestable in the 
world. The circumstantial mode, such as we 
| find in Homer, in Voss, and in uneducated men, 
| alone is interesting.—RicHTER. 


Socrrry is not, as is generally believed, the 
development: of nature, but rather its decom- 
position and entire recasting. It is a second 
edifice built with the ruins of the first. We 
discover the débris with a pleasure mixed with 
surprise. That is what occasions the naif ex- 
pression of a natural sentiment which escapes in 
Society ; it happens even that it pleases more 
the higher the rank of the person who utters it, 
that is to say, the further he is from nature. It 
charms in a king because a.king is at the very 
opposite extremity. It is a relic of old Doric or 
Corinthian architecture in a coarse and modern 
edifice. In general, if Society were not a frac- 
tious composition, every simple and true senti- 
ment would not produce the great effect that it 
| does; it would please without astonishing; but, 
as it is, it astonishes and pleases. Our surprise 
is the satire of Society, and our pleasure is a 
homage to Nature. 
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A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 
By THE EDITOR. 
—_——— 


Ah, me! for aught that ever I could read, 

Could ever hear by tale or history, 

Tue course of true love never did run smootin 
SeaESPeARR: 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was an evening in the winter of 18—, after 
a cold, frosty day. Snow had fallen heavily, 
and was thick upon the ground, and a biting, 
bitter wind was abroad, fierce and sharp enough 
to cut your nose from your face and your ears 
from your head if you chanced to be out in it, 
as I was. 

I was making my way over the bridge with 
head bent down and shoulders shrugged up to 
protect my smarting ears, and in due time IL 
arrived at the house I was seeking—that of my 
friend, Hector Brierly. I was chilled to the 
very marrow of my bones. 

Hector was a painter of no little repute, a 
handsome, bright-eyed, gentlemanly young 


feliow of five-and-twenty, tall, symmetrical, 
with the kindliest of merry eyes and the sweetest - 


of fascinating smiles. 


I found him in his studio sitting quietly at - 


his easel, palette on thumb, and a T-shaped 
gas-burner flaring away within a foot or two of 
Dis canvas. 

Crouching at his feet, as a faithful favourite 
dog might, was one of his models, a beautiful 
Italian girl, whose large, soft, dark eyes were 
turned up to his face with just an expression of 
patient tenderness and affection as I have seen. 
in an intelligent dog’s when watching the‘ face 
of its master. 

She was well-known in the London studios,, 
and is still remembered by many London: 
painters. 

Hector brought her with him from Rome, or 
she followed him to this country—I am not 
quite certain which; but amongst his male 
friends and artist acquaintances many were the» 
jocular and riot too delicate comments made 
upon her undisguised love for the handsome 
young English artist, to,all of which he invari- 
ably replied : 

“Don’t mjsunderstand the poor girl, or the 
nature of that relationship in which she stands. 
to me.: She believes in my genius; she wor- 
ships my art. She is very lovely, very affec-- 
tionate; but, believe what you may, it is simply 
as her employer and her friend, purely pla- 
tonic, that she regards me. She is only my 
model.” 

And when similar hints were thrown out im 
her hearing, the swarthy beauty would draw 
herself up with stately pride and say: 

“LIlove him! Heisagreat artist, but,” and 
then her voice invariably grew low and sad— 
“put I am only his model!” 

Being so old and familiara friend, I had beem 
permitted to enter unannounced, and to that 
fact I owe it that I stood for some few minutes 
holding aside the crimson door-curtain and look- 
ing in upon the scene to which I have alluded. 

It was a very charming one. She was. wear- 
ing a classic costume, which fully revealed the 
symmetrical curvés and slender proportions of 
her very graceful figure. Her upturned face 
and great luminous eyes; her loosely flowing 
hair, richly profuse in quantity, and of raven 
blackness; her bare, beautifully-rounded arms,. 
and little sandalled feet—all combined to form 
an image which, once seen, could never be for- 
gotten. Icam recall it to this very hour with 
all the vividness and reality of a. scene actually 
visible to the outward sight. 5 

How happy she looked, thus hanging upon 
his looks and words! With what rapturous 
ardour she praised his work! I could not help 
thinking that of all the men I knew it was per- 





haps to Hector Brierly alone that such a loving, 
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lovable creature would have lorg remained 
“Only His Model.” 

But Hector was as pure in thought, as inno- 
cent in act, and as noble in sentiment as men 
often are in books only. He was in love with, 
and engaged to, a charming young lady of high 
rank, and in a year or two there was every 
prospect of his calling her wife. 

Vincenza, his model, knew this—had known 
it ever since the first day of her arrival in Eng- 
land. 

She was, Hector told me, a native of Albano, 
where her parents were peasants. She had set 
to artists in Rome ever since her ipfancy, when 
her parents carried her into the great city of 

t. Peter to sweil their humble gains. The 
native grace and beauty of this young moun- 
taineer had made her an object of the wildest 
desire in the studios of Rome, where doleful 
was the lamentation, and many the inquiries, 
awakened by her sudden and mysterious disap- 
pearance, 

Hector was speaking to her in Italian as I 
broke in upon them. 

“No, Vincenza, you are not alone in the 
world. There is at least one heart that will 
beat responsive to your own when I have gone 
to Paris after my marriage; it is my wife’s. 
She will be as much interested in you as I have 
been. She knows you now, even although she 
has never seen you.” 

«You do not send me away because you do 
not want me—because you are tired of me?” 
inquired she, in her rich, full, musical voice, 
speaking her native tongue with eager rapidity 
and anxiety. 

«No; only because the painting is finished.” 

«Ah, yes, yes! Iam only your model! If, 
now, I were your friend—your sister !—and, 
oh!” she added, clasping her hands with im- 
passioned fervour, “what would I not give to 
be so near, so dear to you—what is there in all 
the wide, great world I would not give to be 
your sister—to——’”’—and here she paused, a 
deep crimson blush suffusing her lovely face; and 
turning her eyes downward until the long black 
lashes rested on her glowing cheeks, she added, 
with inexpressible tenderness—* to be near you 
at all times—to be something dearer and more 
precious—to be not only your model !” 

I let the curtain slowly fall, and waited until 
they had ceased to speak before I made some 
noise to announce my approach. 





CHAPTER II. 


On the following morning I was alone in my 
library, when a lady visitor was announced. It 
was the Italian model, the lovely peasant girl of 
Albano—Vincenza. 

Her eyes were red and swollen with weeping ; 
she was pale, and trembled as she approached 
me. I could see at a glance that she had passed 
a sleepless night. I spoke to her in her own 
language.’ 

« What is the matter ?” I asked. 
ill?” 

“It is worse than illness—it is death! Hector 
has driven me from his studio. I am never to 
go there again!” 

“But why? What have you done ?” 

“T have dared to love him, sir—for once, sir, 
only once, and the first time, I forgot that I 
was ‘Only His Model!” 

I nodded. The child-like innocence and 
frankness of her confession would perhaps have 
amused me had her grief and despair been less 
terrible to witness. Her wild looks, and the 
fever of excitement and agitation expressed in 
her restless actions and broken sentences, filled 
me, on the contrary, with a strange, vague 
dread. She was in that state of mind in which 
no action would seem too terrible for adoption, 
if it promised release from present suffering and 
agon 
~ «ey have watched at his door all the morning. 
I ‘slept within its porch all the night. I will 
never go home again until he has forgiven 


ad 


Are you 


m 7 
Her despair was frightful. 
“Bat why have you come to me, Vincenza ?” 





** Because he loves you; because you are his 
oldest friend; because he has known you from 
his boyhood ; because you have spoken tenderly 
and looked kindly on the poor wanderer in a far 
land.” 

** What can I do for you ?” 

“Win me his pardon; itisall I crave. Let 
me be what I have been to him—‘ Only His 
Model!’ I will be content. It would be joy to 
bask in the light of his dear eyes even if I were 
dying before his easel !” 

**T will do what I can,” said I; “but, know- 
ing what he now knows, would it not be wiser to 
keep from him——” 

She interrupted me with a wild cry. 

“ Perhaps—perhaps! for it would be death! 
But, ah! sir, let me live—let me live to look 
upon the man I love, to feel the thrilling bliss 
his very glance conveys to my poor breaking 
heart! Give me my life, sir! Do not send me 
away to die without a single hope! Beseech 
him for his pardon, as you would save a sinful 
soul from purgatory!” 

She was at my feet, her face bathed in tears, 
her convulsively clasped hands upraised in 
piteous entreaty. 

“I will see Hector,” 
matter over with him.” 

« Ah, sir! may God and His holy saints, the 
Virgin and her blessed Son, reward you for such 
kindness to so wretched a creature! When 
may I come again? When will you see him?” 

“TI cannot leave home until the evening. 
Come to me again to-morrow.” 





CHAPTER III. 


I wap attempted to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between Hector and his lovely model, put 
in vain. 

“It is better as itis,” said he. “I desire to 
remain her dearest friend—not her bitterest foe ; 
and that I may be the one and not the other, I 
forbade her to come to me again.” 

She had watched my door, had secretly fol- 
lowed me, and she met me as I came away— 
springing upon me so suddenly in the dark that 
my heart gave a great bound. 

Panting ‘and breathless, she had run after me, 
exclaiming with frantic eagerness as she ap- 
proached : 

“Will he forgive me? May I goto him 
again ?” 

I shook my head. 

‘Oh, God in heaven! Can he be socruel ?” 

« His cruelty is but kindness,” said I; “he de- 
sires to remain your friend—not your enemy. I 
think he is wise, and I want you to see and un- 
derstand his wisdom and his goodness.” 

She broke into a peal of convulsive laughter. 

“To understand him and live without him; 
to know his goodness and feel that I have of- 
fended him beyond ail hope of pardon! Is it so, 
then? is itso? Adieu! adieu! I will never 
trouble him again.” 

«* Where are you going ?” 

«Tt matters not.” 

** Will you not tell me.” 

«T cannot—I cannot speak it. Let me go.” 

I had caught her mantle in my hand and she 
turned upon me almost fiercely—threateningly 
—but her mood changed with lightning-like 
rapidity, and she turned her mutely eloquent 
eyes imploringly upon me, as she added: 

“ Pray—pray do not detain me; I must go, sir, 
I must go. I cannot live and know he will not 
see me. I cannot—cannot—cannot!’ 

Her voice, rising higher and higher, rang out 
at last in a wild hysterig shriek, and tearing her 
mantle from my grasp she rushed away. 

I pursued her af full speed, and at last over- 
took her, holding her back from the parapet of 
the bridge over which it was her evident inten- 
tion to throw herself. She struggled with me in 
the fury of her madness, uttering shriek upon 
shriek until she sank exhausted to the ground. 

With the aid of a policeman, I obtained a cab 
and drove her in it to her lodgings, solemnly 
warning her landlady not to let her out of her 
sight until the morning. 

“Her mind is affected,” I said. ‘If she 





said I, “and talk the | 





escapes your watchful care, she will assuredly 
kill nerself.” 

In the morning I called upon Vincenza, and 
said to her 

“Do onthe rash. Iwill see Hector again in 
a day ortwo. I will teil him everything about 
your unhappy passion—all that the deep, deep 
pity you have inspired me with suggests, I will 
urge upon him. I will persuade him to se 2 you 
and receive the assurance from your lips that all 
you desire is to be what you have been hitherto 
—only } his model—only his model !” 

“* Yes, yes, 1 


” she cried, quickly; “it is so. 
will be content; I will be more than content, 
will be happy—for was I not happy when I was 
before only his model? What more couid I be 
and not bring shame upon my head? If I am 
a peasant cirl—if I am: lone amongst strangers 
--if Iam only his modei—I have not sunk sc 
low asthat. Tell himso. On! tell him so.” 
“T will repeat your very words,” said I. 


al 


CHAPTER IV. 


I saw Hector. I begged him to grant th 
unfortunate girl an interview, assuring him that 
this alone would save her. 

“Tam afraid,” said ne, ingenuously ; “ she is 
so beautiful.” 

Again I pleaded with all the eloquence of 
earnestness and strong feeling on her behalf. 

«‘T will think of it,’ said he. “ Give meuntil 
this day fortnight, and tell your protégée that I 
will see her then.” 

Brierly was moving into a new studio, and at 
the end of the fortni ght it was occupied. 
Over our wine and cigars one bitter win 
afternoon, we discussed the poor Italian mo 
case. 

«The girl,” said Hector, “is weak, and 
but little control over her passions. Idreadt 
coming tome. I did not suspect that she r 
garded me with any such feelings, or I wor 
nave sent her away longago; but she shall give 
me another sitting ii—if I do not alter my 
mind.” 

“Do you doubt your own strength, Hector ?” 

He smiled, and shrugged his shoulders as he 
replied : 

“A beautiful woman is—is—well, she’s a 
beautiful woman, and a man, you know, is after 
allonlya man. It would render me wretcned if 
I wronged even in thought the woman who in 
a week will be my bride. I think she had 
better stay away, my dear boy—I do, indeed !”’ 

“ Her blood be on your head, Hector; she will 
assuredly kill herself.” 

He hesitated, with a look of deep perplexity 
and trouble, before he answered: 

“Very well, look here; I will consult my dar- 
ling. Tell Vincenza to come here in the morn- 
ing—just as she used tocome. If allis well, I 
will leave the key in my studio door as a sign 
that she is forgiven. If, on the contrary, she 
finds no key there, she must understand that 
Amy has pronounced against her admission and 
that I cannot help her. At the same time, tell 
her never to want for money while she is in 
this country and knows my address. How do you 
like my new studio ?” 

I understood him—this was his final resolve 
and when I went away I told her so. On the 
next day, Vincenza called upon me on her way 
to the studio, and I heard nothing more about 
her. 

It was quite a week after that I found myself 
once more in my friend’s handsome painting- 
room. 

“Well,” said I, “have your restored your 
beautiful model to life and hope ?” 

He laughed merrily, as he answ ered: 

“We were a couple of jackasses, my boy. Her 
despair must have been admiraoly acted to de- 
ceive such a wary old soldier as yourself—admir - 
ably! She ought to be on the stage—she really 
ought !” 

“What do you mean ? 

“Simply this—she never came near me.’ 

I was never more astounded in all my life. 
Determined to satisfy my curiosity, I called on 
the following day at. her lodgings. 
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She had disappeared, and no one knew in what 
direction or with what purpose she had gone 
away. 

Further inquiries elicited the fact that she had 
departed on the very day appointed for her visit 
to Brierly’s studio. 

A few days after, Hector came to me, looking 
very sad. 

« Alfred,” said he, gravely, “do you know 
mhy Vincenza did not come to my studio ?” 

I answered in the negative. 

*«* Because,” said he, “she could not—she was 
dead !”’ 

“ Dead ?” 

«Her body was found in the river this morn- 
ing. They say it could not have been in the 
water less than seven days and nights. The 
driver of a carriage and the policeman saw a 
woman throw herself from the bridge on the 
night of that day on which she was to have 
called upon me. 

‘ “You are sure that the key was in your 
oor.” 

“Quite sure. Amy herself, generous, trust- 
ful as ever, was there waiting most anxiously to 
see her—full of love and tender pity—prepared 
to take the poor creature to her breast and tell 
her how deeply she sympathized with her—to 
assure her that she would never cease to be her 
dearest friend, because of the great fight she 
had fought against her naturally hot and rebel- 
lious passions to keep her virtue pure.’ 

Suddenly I threw up my hands and uttered a 
cry of horror. 

“Tsee itall! I see it all!’ I cried. “Ah! 
God forgive me! She must have gone to the old 
studio, not knowing that you had removed, for I 
forgot to tell her of the change !” 





D.,a jocose misanthropist, said, apropos of 
the wickedness of men: ‘‘ There is nothing but 
the uselessness of the first flood which prevents 
God from sending a second.” 

Maw has lively sympathy for nothing but 
what is near and present. The most important 
thing which in space or in time is distant from 
him, is more indifferent to him than the smallest 
which is near him. Thus‘ it is when he expe- 
riences events, and it is exactly the same when 
he reads about them.—RicuHTeER. 

Scuoont Liprarizs In Francz.—A striking 
illustration of the spread of education among 
the humbler classes of the French nation is 
presented by the remarkable increase which has 
already taken place and is still going on in the 
libraries attached to elementary schools. In 
1866 there were only 4,835 of these libraries ; 
in 1877 their number had increased to 17,764. 
Within the same interval the number of volumes 
purchased for these libraries had advanced from 
180,853 to 1,716,900. In the expenses incurred 
on account of this subsidiary but most import- 
ant means of education, the State, the General 
Councils, and the Municipalities all more or less 
participate. But the sums they grant are very 
different in different parts of France. Thus, 
while we find that the subsidy allowed by the 
Céte d’Or was 18,400fr., by the Somme 11,700fr., 
and by the Nord Department 9,000fr., the sum 
granted by the Department of the Gers was 
only 20fr., Morbihan 50fr., and Haute Vienne 
40fr. The largest number of libraries are in the 
foliowing Departments: Haute Marne, 548; 
Marne, 530; Ardennes, 520; and Aisne, 514. 
Tine Department of the Seine has 461 school li- 
braries, 319 of which are in Paris. Thesmallest 
number is in the Pyrénées Orientales, which has 
only 48. Though there are many communes in 
various parts of the country still without any 
school library, and others in which the number 
of books is exceedingly limited, and the choice 
confined almost entirely to religious books or 
stories for the tenderest infancy, the institution 
of school libraries in France is on the whole in 
a most flourishing condition. In places, indeed, 
they are used by the parents quite as much as 
by the children, and fulfil toa large extent the 
purpose of popular libraries. The sum granted 


‘ey tne State for the purchase of books for the 
&chool libraries is only 120,000fr. 
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USEFUL HINTS AND RECIPES. 


—_—_o— 


Hor Beran, if baked until firm (so that it 
cannot be compacted like dough), Is not un- 
wholesome. The heat i is not injurious; neither 
is the “‘ freshness.” 

Frowers may be preserved fresh in vases by 
putting a little salt in the water, which in- 
creases its coldness. 

Porson or A Pin.—Never pick your teeth 
with a pin—much lessasore. Pins are brass, 
however white they look, and the copper in 
them is always associated more or less with tne 
deadly verdigris. Not long ago a young mar- 
ried lady died under circumstances of a most 
peculiar nature. Before going out driving on 
Saturday she pricked, with a brass pin, a “cold- 
sore” on her upper lip, and rubbed it with 
camphor. Soon after her lip began to swell, 
and before night her whole face was swelled to 
an abnormal size. Her husband was tele- 
graphed for, and arrived before the unfortunate 
lady died, but she could not speak to him, such 
was the condition of her face. Erysipelas had 
set in of the most virulent type, and deata 
resulted in forty-eight hours. 

Rosser Stamp Inx.—The following propor- 
tions are said to give an excellent ink, which, 
while not drying up on the pad, will yet 
not readily smear when impressed upon the 
paper :—Aniline red (violet), 90 grains; boiling 
distilled water, one ounce: glycerine, half a 
teaspoonful ; treacle, half as much as glycerine. 
The crystals of the violet dye to be powdered 
and rubbed up with the boiling water, and the 
other ingredients stirred in. 

DientTHeriA. — Dr. Franklin Staples, of 
Winona, Minnesota, after an extended corre- 
spondence with physicians in most of the coun- 
ties of his State, has published a report on 
diphtheria, in which he classes the disease as 
contagious and infectious, and demonstrates 
that it is on the increase—a fact due, in his 
opinion, to failure on the part of physicians in 
recognizing its self-propagating qualities; to 
want of systematic nursing of patients suffering 
from the disease ; to incomplete disinfection of 
premises attacked; and tast, but not least, to 
the frequent intercourse of convalescents with 
healthy persons. He maintains that strict 
regulations, rigidly enforced, are the only means 
adequate to cut short its career, and since indi- 
vidual power is unable to cope with it, urges 
that every city and town should devise efficient 
sanitary laws, and let them be enforced by 
intelligent medical officers, who shall also make 
it their duty to instruct the people in sanitary 
rules. To guard against contamination, he 
believes that filth, whether from dirty rooms, 
soiled clothing, defective drains and cesspools, 
ill-ventilated rooms, poisonous inodorous gases, 
etc., should be regarded as conditions which 
invite the disease ; that the apartment set apart 
for the patient should be divested of all furni- 
ture, carpets, curtains, and fabrics of any kind 
not absolutely required; that discharges from 
the nose, mouth, and bowels should be carefully 
collected and destroyed, and that all personal 
clothing, bed linen, etc., should be thoroughly 
disinfected before being sent to the general 
wash. In case of death, all clothing and unim- 
portant articles should be burnt, the body 
should be immediately disinfected, and put into 
its coffin, which should be kept permanently 
closed. There should be no public funeral. He 
prefers disinfection by chlorine gas, which is to 
be set free in the room. Yentilation for a num- 
ber of hours should then be insisted upon. Pre- 
cautions short of these Dr. Staples considers to 
be useless in preventing the spread of the 
infection. 

A Goop Pasts can be made as follows :—To 
ten parts by weight of gum arabic add three 
parts of sugar, in order to prevent the gum 
from cracking; then add water until the desired 
consistency is obtained. If a very strong paste 
is required, add a quantity of flour equal in 
weight to the gum, without boiling the mixture. 
The paste improves when it begins to ferment. 





HOW A FEATHER 
TURNED THE SCALE. 


A SHORT STORY. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ON UPLAND TERRACE. 





Ong Saturday evening, early in the month of 
July, Mr. Philip Cartwright and Miss Nannie 
O’Kelly were seated on a comfortable bench on 
Upland Terrace, in the town of Dunhaven. 

Dunhaven is a watering-place, situated upon 
the south-west coast of Ireland, and is distant 
about a dozen miles from a southern Irish city 
of considerable mercantile importance. Upland 
Terrace, which is situated on one of the highest 
points in Dunhaven, commands a view of a wide 
bay, the cliffs on either side, and the town it- 
self. 

Mr. Cartwrignt and Miss O’Kelly had been 
for some minutes silent. It was evidently the 
fault of the gentleman that any lull in the con- 
versation had occurred, for the lady looked 
sprightly and animated, while the man’s face 
bore an expression of absent-mindedness or of 
anxiety—it was not easy to tell which. 

He looked anxiously across the Bay from time 
to time; and had an attentive observer possessed 
sufficient curiosity to discover the point towards 
which Mr. Cartwright’s gaze was chiefly 
directed, that attentive observer might have de- 
cided that the point was where some small 
lights were flickering underneath the cliffs at 
the eastern side of the Bay. 

Miss O’Kelly was the first to break the 
silence. 

« What a handsome man, Philip!’ said she. 
“Whois he? He nodded to you ashe passed.” 

“On, some fellow I played a game of billiards 
with last night. He is re ry at the Marine 
Hotel—an Englishman, I think.” 

« And who is the lady? His wife, I suppose. 
Rather loudly dressed, isn’t she ?” 

“His sister, I should imagine. She is very 
like him, atany rate. I can’t agree with you, 
though, about the loudness of her dress. Quite 
the other way, I should say.’ 

“What! with that big white feather sprawl- 
ing all over her hat like a——” 

‘And Miss V’Kelly stopped short for want of 
a venomous and appropriate simile. 

“ Like a halo round the head of a goddess,” 
suggested Mr. Cartwright, who indulged in 
poetry occasionally. “ ‘But here comes the 
mater, Nannie, and I have an appointment at 
nine o’clock, so I must be off.” 

Mr. Cartwright, professing to ignore a pout 
of disapproval on the part of Miss O’Kelly, 
stood up to take his leave as a good-looking, 
middle-aged lady drew near. 

“ Good evening, Mrs. O’Kelly,” he said. “T 
have just been telling Nannie I have an ap- 
pointment at nine, and must say good-bye. I 
hope you will both excuse me ;” and lifting his 
hat, Cartwright walked quickly down the gravel 
walk which borders the summit of Upland 
Terrace. 

He had not gone more than fifty yards when 
someone behind him said: 

“IT beg your pardon, Mr. Cartwright!” 

Cartwright, who nad been deep in thought, 
started and turned swiftly round. 

“Oh! how are you?” he said, extending a 
neatly-gloved hand. “I didn’t recognise the 


voice.” 
« Allow me,” said the stranger, “to introduce 
my sister. Miss Mansfield, Mr. Cartwright ; 


Mr. Cartwright, Miss Mansfield. There, I feel 
quite at ease now! I hate the ordeal of an in- 
troduction myself. Beastly stupid of me, of 
course. I hope you will excuse my abruptness, 
but I’m deuced quick at making friendship, 
deuced quick! I need not say I’m a perfect 
stranger here. What a delightful spot Dun- 
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haven is! Had I known of its existence before, 
you would have seen me here every summer. 
The air is delicious and invigorating. Smoke 
away, old man; my sister doesn’t mind in the 
least, do you, Ju?” 

Cartwright was almost staggered with his 
new acquaintance’s volubility and effusiveness, 
but he endeavoured to adapt himself to both 
and make himself agreeable. He had been 
wonderfully struck with Miss Mansfield’s ap- 
pearance, and had Miss O’Kelly witnessed 
the furtive glances of admiration which he 
directed towards the new beauty, she would 
doubtless have felt inclined to indulge in one of 
those quarrels which some Latin bard declares 
are the renewals of love. , 

«Look here, old man,” said Mansfield, after 
Cartwright had descanted at some length upon 
the beauties of Dunhaven. “I have just taken 
a little cottage near the Cove—that’s what you 
call it, isn’t it?—for a month, and I want you 
to come along there occasionally, and smoke a 
pipe and drink a glass of grog with me. Any of 
your friends will be quite welcome, too, so make 
no bones about asking as many as will fit under 
the four walls, which isn’t a very extensive area, 
by the way. Dahlia Cottage is our future 
home for a month, perhaps two. If I like my 
quarters, I think I’ll buy the place up and re- 
christen it Liberty Hall. You're the first man 
whose acquaintance I have made in Dunhaven, 
so you must be my guide, philosopher, friend, 
and chaperon—that is, if you won’t think the 
—- laid upon you greater than you can 

ear.” 

Cartwright had up to this point some linger- 
ing traces of curiosity and anxiety with regard 
to the antecedents of Mr. Mansfield, but this 
allusion, evidently to the “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
completely allayed his anxiety, if not his 
curiosity. 

“He must beall right,” reflected Cartwright, 
**if he reads Longfellow.” 

In addition to being a poet of very inconsider- 
able merit, Miss O’Kelly’s intended had lately 
gone in for a large dose of philosophy. 

Philosophy rather repelled than attracted 
him, but he was graduaily ascending the social 
ladder, and he felt that nothing would improve 
his conversational powers more than a course of 
philosophy, and nothing would be more likely 
to give him a footing in the society which the 
neighbourhood could boast of than conversa- 
tional powers of a high order. 

Philip Cartwright was now thirty-five years 
of age. He was tall, possessed a fair share of 
good looks and an unlimited belief in himself. 
Twelve years previously he had entered the 
office of Samuel Washington, a merchant in the 
neighbouring city of Gienore, as a clerk ata 
salary of twenty shillings a week. His employer 
had not at first taken a fancy to Cartwright, 
but he was bound to acknowledge his zeal and 
intelligence, and gradually the young man be- 
gan to find favour in the old man’s eyes. Every 
year Cartwright’s position in Washington’s 
office improved ; and when he had been a little 
éver eleven years connected with the business, 
Washington offered him a junior partnership in 
lieu of a further increase of salary. . 

Washington, who was a bachelor, resided in 
Dunhaven: and every morning, as regular as 
the rising of the sun, he travelled to Glenore by 
the nine o’clock train from Dunhaven; and 
every evening, as regular as the going down of 
the sun, he travelled from Glenore to Dunhaven 
by the five o’clock train. He was a very retir- 
ing man, and had made few friendships outside 
his business friendships. He had: no relative 
living except his brother James, who was also 
a merchant in Glenore, but with whom he sel- 
dom exchanged more than a “ good morning” 
or “ good afternoon.” 

Cartwright lived in a Glenore suburb. Up 
to a certain point, he had adopted much of the 
exclusiveness which characterized Samuel Wash- 
ington. He had carefully kept aloof from that 





class of young men in the city of Glenore from 
whom, in the natural order of things, he would 
have formed his circle of friends and acauaint- 
ances. 


He had an object in this. He reflected | 


that he would in all probability grow to bea 
power one day—socially, commercially, and 
politically—in the place of his adoption, for he 
was not a native of Glenore, and he did not con- 
sider it would be advisable to make friendships 
with men who, so far as he could judge, would 
never rise above the very commonplace tenor 
of a hundred and fifty pounds a year. 
* * * % 


It was the beginning of what promised to be 
a dull season in Dunhaven, in the same year in 
which the firm known as “ Samuel Washing- 
ton & Co.” had been altered to “ Washington, 
Cartwright & Co.” Not that a Dunhaven season 
is ever a particularly brilliant period, but this 
season caused one class of the residents—the 
letters of houses and apartments, the hotel- 
keepers, and those who depend generally upon 
the seekers after health or repose—many an 
unusually uneasy foreboding. It was almost 
the end of the month of June, and never within 
the memory of the oldest proprietor of bathing- 
machines or lodging-houses had so many tablets 
bearing the legend, “ This House to Let,” been 
seen in Dunnaven at the end of the month of 
June. 

Bill Brien, the oldest proprietor of bathing- 
machines, declared that he might just as well 
shut up shop. 

“Tt isn’t alone,” said William, “the shockin’ 
bad supply of visithors, but the few miserable 
craychurs that have come here this sayson go 
and swim off the rocks, and do me and me 
chums out of an honest sixpence. They can 
have no sense of dacency—bad luck to ’em !” 

Mrs. Morrisey, who owned a considerable 
number of bathing-machines of the female 
order, could not, of course, complain that HER 
patrons had deserted her for the rocks, but she 
was equally loud in her denunciation of the 
visitors. 

«« Perhaps it’s too cowld for ’em yet, ma’am,” 
she would say, in a confiding moment; “ but 
instead of taking the say every mornin’, as is 
natural, they comes about wonce a week, or 
twice, maybe, and then they complains of the 
sthrand—it’s too rough for ’em if you please; 
and now I axes you, did you ever see a nater or 
a smoother bit of sthrandin your thravels any- 
where? I’vea mind sometimes to haul up me 
boxes high and dry and take to sellin’ cockles.” 

Patsy Murphy, who let out on hire all sorts 
and conditions of sailing and rowing-boats, was 
so affected by the dullness of trade that it was 
with difficulty his usually nimble tongue could 
be induced to wag. 

Sent out many boats this mornin’, is it? 
God forgive you for thryin’ to take a rise out of 
a poor chap like meself! My idaya is that all 
the money and the sperit is gone clane out of 
the counthry. Some saysons I'd have taat big 
boat there full of omadhawns halfa dozen times 
a day all going out on the Bay to get saysick at 
a shillin’a head. What pleasure they takes in 
it I’m sure I dunno, but it’s good for their 
health, I suppose, and it isn’t for me to say a 
word agin ’em—God forbid !—but this year the 
divole a man, woman, or child wants to upset 
their stomachs at all, worse luck! and the few 
boats I do lend are only to young bucks who 
want a day’s fishin’ or sailin’, and haggle about 
a sixpence for halfan hour. Don’t be talkin’, 
but ’tis heartbreakin’ altogether! Even if we 
had a good wrack now it would stir matthers up 
a bit, but you can’t raisonably expect a ship- 
wrack in such fine mild weather. I suppose we 
mustn’t grumble ; maybe things will mend by- 
and-by when the harvest is cut, though I’m 
towld the blight is bad with the spuds this say- 
son.” 

The general: dullness affected the visitors 
least, but even those who visit the seaside pro- 
fessedly for repose carry with them that longing 
for excitement or novelty of some sort which 
is an attribute of the most highly civilized 
races. 

Up to the end of June an open air bazaar, a 
nilitary band on the térrace, a boating accident, 
a swimming accident, a concert in the Assembly 
Rooms, a cricket match, an elopement, even a 
possible wedding, were all events which were 
still locked up in the womb of time; and the 


¢ 





“Daily Telegrapn” and Mr. Barnum had not. 
yet invented, or discovered, Jumbomania. 

Dunhaven was almost in despair, when on the 
night of the last Sunday in June a rumour be- 
gan to spread that excitement of a new kind 
was in store for the dweilers in the duil water- 
ing-place ; and early on Monday it was generally 
known that to the long chain of mysterious 
disappearances another link was lixely to be 
added by the disappearance of Mr. Samuel 
Washington. 





CHAPTER II. 
“ THE WATERSPOUT.” 


Tue town of Dunhaven is built on the 
northern side of a horse-shue bay. The bay is 
@ spacious one, about two miles wide at the 
mouth, and is surrounded on either arm by high 
and rugged cliffs. 

The Waterspout is situated on the cliffs on 
the eastern side, four miles from the town. The 
Waterspout, or the Spout, as it is sometimes 
called, is a large circular hole some fifty feet in- 
land from the edge of the cliffs. In the cliffs 
at this point a cave burrows its way, and gra- 
dually narrows as it approaches the circular 
hole, where the width of the aperture might be 
set down as something less than three feet. The 
mouth of the cave is about twenty feet wide, 
and when the waters of the bay are in a dis- 
turbed condition, the sea, rushing through the 
cave, forces its way through the narrow aper- 
ture and sends a column of water with enormous 
force up the shaft of the Waterspout. 

It is always a considerable risk to approach 
the mouth of the Spout unless the weather is 
very fine and the wind off the land; but in 
boisterous weather it is almost certain death to 
pay it too close a visit, the column of spray 
often rising to a height of thirty or forty feet, 
and deluging the cliffs around. The place is 
certainly one of the lions of Dunhaven, but its 
neighbourhood is avoided rather than sought by 
the prudent. It is a most dangerous and 
treacherous invention of Dame Nature. 

The locality of the Waterspout is usually de- 
serted. There is little to remind one of the 
busy world there. The sea birds, whose homes 
are in the rugged cliffs beneath, hover round 
the spot in the early morning for a little while, 
and then, as if in fear, fly seaward, to return 
to their nests again only when the sun has dis- 
appeared below the horizon. If ‘a storm is 
approaching, they collect in flocks and fly round 
and round above the cavity, their shrill notes 
echoing along the sea line for miles. But they 
do not remain there; they seem to dread the 
ominous-looking chasm. 

The Waterspout lies somewhat out of the 
track of the ordinary pedestrian. You cannot 
reach it conveniently from the high road which 
skirts the coast line about half a mile inland. 
In order to approach it, the traveller must 
wander along the irregular line of the cliffs, and 
many obstacles have to be surmounted. 

There is little vegetation along the cliff 
line when you leave the town behind you. 
For about half a mile inland the ground is 
covered with a short, sickly-looking grass re- 
sembling mountain heath. ‘I'he easiest mode of 
approach is from the sea. At the edge of the 
cliff which forms the roof of the cave, a path, 
dangerous and steep, exists; and most people 
who wish to see the Waterspout prefer this 
dangerous path in the cliffs to the tedious and 
uncomfortable journey which a walk along the 
irregular sea line necessitates. 

Strange to say, the spot possessed a fascina- 
tion for Samuel Washington. Although ad- 
vanced in years, he seemed to have lost none of 
the vigour of youth. <A long walk, and a 
dangerous walk, possessed no terrors for him > 
and almost every Sunday, when the weather was 
not too boisterous, he sallied forta after church 
and took the path across the cliffs. He was in- 
variably alone. If he chanced to meet an ac- 
quaintance on the way he passed him with a 
simple inclination of the head, and few ever 
sought to break through the ,barrier of reserve 
which the lonely old man had set up. 
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On the Sunday of his disappearance he had 
gone out in the usual manner, taking with him 
nothing save a stout walking-stick. He did not, 
as was his invariable custom, return at half- 
past five for a six o’clock dinner, and navwurally 
nis housekeeper was seriously alarmed. How- 
ever, she reflected that he might have gone a 
little out of hisway coming home to seek 
shelter in one of the farmhouses near the high 
road, a heavy shower of rain having come on 
about four o'clock. 

But Samuel Washington did not return at 
ceven, nor at eight, so the housekeeper, in alarm, 
went down into the town and made inquiries in 
all directions for her master. 

No one had seen him since the time he had 
been observed crossing the cliff path early in 
the afternoon. No one, so far as she could 
learn, had visited the Waterspout that day. 
Not knowing how to proceed, the housekeeper 
telegraphed to Glenore for James Washington, 
and he drove out to Dunhaven that night, 
reaching it about eleven o'clock. 

Up to that time no further tidings had come 
to hand of Samuel Washington. 

A policeman had been despatched to the 
Waterspout, but he could find no traces in 
any direction of the old man, nor could he 
learn anything new concerning him. Notaing 
further could now be done until Monday morn- 
ing. 

Cartwright heard the news in Glenore early 
on Monday, and instantly came to Dunhaven by 
rain. He went straight to Samuel Washing- 
ton’s house, and found there the brother of the 
missing man and the local inspector of police. 
After some consultation Cartwright suggested 
dragging the Bay, averring his belief that his 
partner had fallen over the cliffs, and Cartwright 
added that he would defray all expenses incurred 
in the search. 

James Washington did not concur with the 
theory that his brother had fallen over the cliffs. 
He was too careful a man, he argned, to get 
dangerously close to the edge, and he knew every 
foot of the road. His opinion was that in the 
Waterspout his brother had met his death, for 
there was now scarcely a doubt upon the minds 
of anyone in Dunhaven that Samuel Wash- 
ington would never again be seen alive. 

Cartwright pooh-poohed the Waterspout 
theory. If he knew the danger of the cliff 
path, he knew the danger of the Waterspout. 

“Depend upon it,” he declared, turning to 
the police inspector, ‘Mr. Washington, if he 
has veen lost, which is still a matter for doubt, 
has fallen over the cliffs, and I mean to drag the 
Bay.” 

But the brother and the partner of the miss- 
ing man could not agree. Each persisted in 
maintaining his own view of the situation. 

« Atall events,” said Cartwright, “ if the poor 
old gentleman has been drowned by falling 
down the cavity at the Spout, in all probability 
his body will be washed out to sea or into the 
Bay.” 

*“‘T am not so sure of that,” replied James 
Washington. “From the nature of the cavity 
I should imagine my brother is now at the 
bottom of it, or else wedged in at the spot 
where the cave narrows so much, and of course 
a short search wili settle the matter one way 
or the other.” 

In the end, Philip Cartwright declared he 
would set to work as he thought best, and James 
‘Washington declared he would confine his re- 
searches to the neighbourhood of the Water- 





spout. 

There was more difficulty than was at first 
contemplated in prosecuting the search at the 
Waterspout. The weather had been very bois- 
terous since Sunday, and it was found impos- 
sible to approach the cavity without serious risk 
to life. The only plan was to wait for a day or 
two until the weather grew calmer, and then to 
take a boat into the cave which burrowed under 
the cliffs, and whose extreme end formed the 
cireular shaft of the Spout. This was also an 
undertaking involving considerable danger. 





With a flood tide and the wind blowing from the 
sea it was certain death to those who ventured 
into the cave, for the boat would be borne along 





until it reached the point at which the cave nar- 
rowed, and there crushed to pieces. 

It was on the Saturday following the day of 
Samuel Washington’s disappearance that the 
boatmen decided the attempt to enter the cave 
might be made. They were obliged to choose the 
time when the tide had been ebbing for about 
two hours; at high water there would not be 
room for a boat to enter the mouth of the cave. 
Saturday evening it was high water at seven 
o’clock ; and at nine o’clock, when Philip Cart- 
wright was quitting Upland Terrace, the boat 
employed by James Washington was about to 
start on her voyage of discovery. It was still 
bright, but the boatmen carried lanterns with 
them, entering the gloomy cavern. 

Inthe meantime, from Monday until Saturday, 
Cartwright had not been idle. The boats en- 
gaged by him for dragging the Bay were almost 
constantly at work, but nothing had been dis- 
covered. 

Public opinion, with regard to Cartwright, 
underwent a wonderful change in those six 
days. He was-no longer,,looked upon as the 
parsimonious, cold-hearted being whom the in- 
habitants of Glenoreand Dunhaven had always 
set him down. : 

«* Poor Cartwright,” they said, “is taking the 
affair more to heart than even Washington’s 
brother, and certainly he is spending money 
lavishly on the search. Wealways heard he had 
a great affection for the old man, and, indeed, 
there can be no doubt now about his good na- 
ture and his sincerity.” 





CHAPTER III. 
THE NEW BEAUTY. 


Tur day after his introduction to Miss Mans- 
field, Cartwright did not rise as early as was 
his usual custom on Sunday morning. He had 
stopped up most of the night reading Byron, 
and endeavouring to compose stanzas in honour 
of his new acquaintance. 

He had been engaged to Nannie O’Kelly for 
about six months, but up to the present no de- 
finite period had been fixed for the wedding. 

“T used to be awfully in love with that little 
girl, once,” be reflected, as he wound his watch 
on Saturday night, or, rather, Sunday morning. 

« That little girl”” meant Miss O’ Kelly, whose 
portrait reposed in a locket affixed to Cart- 
wright’s rather loud-looking watch-chain. 

« Awfully in love; but that English girl has 
taken the wind out of Nannie’s sails completely. 
I’m sorry for Nannie. I wonder if the Saxon 
has money. I'd like to cut the whole connection 
with this cursed place and take a fling at Aus- 
tralia or the Cape. I wonder would that girl 
marry me. ’Pon my soul, I think I created a 
strong impression last night.” - 

And comforting himself with this reflection, 
Cartwright fell asleep. 

He had taken furnished apartments in Dun- 
haven assoon as he had decided upon the search 
for his missing partner, and, at his special request, 
the people of the house refrained from reminding 
him that it was time toarise. He had decided 
upon taking a short holiday at the seaside, as 
he felt a little harrassed by business troubles, 
and accordingly his chief clerk was put 
temporarily in charge of the business at 
Glenore. 

Some mornings he had been out on the 
cliffs in Dunhaven before seven o'clock, and 
some mornings he had remained in bed until 
noon. He felt restless and uneasy, and seemed 
wholly wrapt up in the search for Samuel Wash- 
ington. He had been often seen sitting on Up- 
land Terrace, for hours, an opera-glass in his 
hands, watching the boats in the Bay. 

On this Sunday morning, when, after com- 
pleting an elaborate toilet, he looked at his 
watch, he exclaimed: 

“By Jove! it is just eleven. I must put in an 
appearance at church to-day—and meet the 
beautiful Saxon, perhaps.” 


He came downstairs and found the house de- | 


serted, but the breakfast table was laid and the 
coffee-pot was warm. 


“I suppose they just got the things ready for 
me before going to their devotions,” said Cart- 
wright, hastily swallowing a cup of coffee. 

He had not far to walk in order to reach the 
church, and as soon as he had closed the hall 
door behind him he saw Mr. Mansfield approach- 
ing. 

“TI thought I'd look youup on my way to 
church,” said that gentleman, approaching. 
** Lovely morning, isn’t it ?” 

* Beautiful!’ responded Cartwright. “I 
have slept it out; and the beastly people in my 
place had all deserted the premises before I cot 
downstairs, so I have had to put up with an in- 
different breakfast.” 

“Then, of course, you haven’t heard the 
news ?” : 

“News! What news?” 

* They found your partner, Mr. Washington, 
last night.” 

“Where? In the Waterspout ?” asked Cart- 
wright, eagerly, coming to a sudden standstill. 

“In the Waterspout,” replied Mansfield. 
** So you see his brother's surmise was correct, 
afterall. By the way, what sort of a place is 
this Waterspont ?” 

“On! a cursed, ugly-looking, dangerous 
place! I often warned him about visiting it. 
The old story of the pitcher going to. the well, 
you know,” with a harsh, unpleasant laugh. 
“But here we are at the church, Mansfield. 
And—excuse my remissness—how is Miss Mans- 
field ?” 

- “Quite well, thank you. 
expect you to pay us a visit this evening. 

“Certainly! I shail look you up in time for 
a cup of tea, if you don’t mind.” 

Coming out of church, Cartwright met James 
Washington. 

« T have just heard the bad news, sir. I had 
hoped until the very last that it might have 
been anything else but a fatalaccident. I’m 
sure I sympatnize heartily with you, Mr. Wash- 
ington.” 

«Thank you, thank you,” said James Wash- 
ington, rather brusquely. “I’m too much upset 
now to talk much, and I hope you will excuse 
me. Good morning, Mr. Cartwright.” 

Scarcely anything was spoken of in Dunhaven 
that Sunday but the discovery of Samuel Wash- 
ington’s body. The influential portion of the 
inhabitants were loud in their condemnation of 
the unprdtected state of the Waterspout, and it 
was decided that on Monday a project should be 
set on foot for building a wall round the hole, 
in order to prevent a recurrence of similar acci- 
dents. ~ 

About eight o’clock in the evening Cartwright 
started for Dahlia Cottage, and was welcomed 
cordially by brother and sister. 

“T’m sorry this is Sunday,’’ said Mansfield. 
“Tt is always such a dull day. <A fellow doesn’t 
know well what to do with himself, except to 
smoke and to jaw. Yousee we got a piano in 
yesterday, but my sister does not play on Sun- 
day. I should like you to hear her sing. Are 
you fond of music ?” 

“Passionately !’ replied Cartwright, with 
emphasis. 

“So am I, passionately. Yes, singing and 
shooting for me! Witn a gun and a good voice, 
I’d be content to get through this life from year’s 
end to year’s end.. I was in hopes I could get 
away to Scotland this year to navea bang at 
the grouse, but, really, since I have seen this 
delightful Dunhaven, I have lost a good deal of 
my sporting enthusiasm. Are you fond of 
shooting ?” 

“Very fond of it. Unfortunately—or for- 
tunately, I should say, perhaps—my business 
does not give me much time for recreation, but 
I had a few days in the preserves last season. 
There isn’t much shooting in this neighbour- 
hood unless you goa long way off for it.” 

“Well, my dear sir, you need never want a 
day’s shooting so long as I can help it. I’ve got 
a box in the Highlands, and I have a nice bit of 
shooting ground in Gloucestershire, too, and 
you’re always welcome. ‘Cead mille failthe? 
as you say in this country. Eh, Ju?” 

“Oh, yes! you will always be welcome, Mr. 
| Cartwright,” replied Miss Mansfield, with a 


She and I will 


” 
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smile which went straight to Cartwright’s heart 
and caused him.to blusalike a young girl. 
‘Indeed, Lam sure «you're awfuliy kind, aw- 
fully.kind !’.eaid-be. *‘ I searcely know how to 
thank you sufficiently. I’m sorry I can’t do 
much for you at this side of the Channel, but I 
ean give you aday’s fishing or a.day’s sailing 
on the Bay. -Perbaps you would honour my 
g-boat—I.ean’t call her a.yacht—with a 
visit to-morrow ? Or, perhaps, ‘Tuesday would 
be better,” be added, as ne remembered that 
the inquest-on his late partner-would be beld 


on Monday. 

ene Tuosdey ? Idon’t know about Tuesday, 
for I have to Vole into-Glenore that day,” 
replied: Mansfield  « Babwhat doesthat.snatter? 
¥ou’ll. go with Mr. Cartwright, won’t you, Ju?’ 

** If he won’t:object, I shall be most happy,” 
replied the young lady. “I suppose Mr. -Cart- 
wright-will take-every care of me in your ab- 
sence, Jack ?” 

“On; Lean safely-promise that,” said Cart- 
wright, eagerly,.the vision of a dayon the Bay 
with such a charming companion floating before 
his mental. vision. 

“ What will. that-young lady say, though?” 
asked Miss Mansfield. “She and you seemed 
so like a pair of. lovers when I.csaw you for the 
first time on Satarday-evening !” 

« Nonsense !”” mc Se Cartwright, uneasily. 
“Indeed, you must not think there is anything 
like that, Miss Mansfield. ‘Miss O’Kelly and I 
are very old friends indeed, but Ihave had 
very little time for making love-yet.” 

And so it was arranged that Cartwright 
should take Miss Mansfield for a day on the 
Bay and bring her back to Dahlia Cottage for 
<dinnet, by which time her brother would have 
returned from Glenore. 

The following day the inquest on the body of 
Samuel Washington was held. There were 
scarcely any witnesses to be examined, as no 
-one had been near the Waterspout the day of 
his disappearance, so far as could be ascer- 
tained. Several sailing-boats had gone out in 
the morning, and a few rowing-boats, but, as 
the wind was blowing from the north-east, the 
boats had gone to the westward. 

Cartwright had, it was stated, gone out alone 
in a rowing-boat, and had landed durinz the day 
near the headland on the western side of tne 
Bay, where a small village existed. Some of 
those who had gone out to sea in the morning, 
sand who had put into the Cove at the westward 
headland on their return, had met him in the 
village that Sunday afternoon. 

A verdict of ‘Accidental death” was returned, 
with a suggestion from the jury that, in their 
opinion, no time should be lost. in the building 
of a wall around the Waterspout. Cartwright 
was the first to hand in a subscription, of ten 
pounds, towards the erection of the wall. 

The surviving partner of the firm of Wash- 
ington, Cartwright & Co., was now deeply in 
dove with Julia Mansfield. He had never, it 
must be admitted, entertained a violent passion 
for Nannie O'Kelly, but she belonged to a good 
family, and, therefore, he had proposed for her, 
as she would prove a valuable stepping-stone 
to his social advancement. 

“ How I could dream of throwing myself 
away on such a girl, I really don’ t know !” 
thought the young man. ‘She has no fortune 
to speak of ; and here isa lady who must be very 
wealthy, and who is certainly a beauty, being 
almost forced upon me. I can see Miss Saxon 
is already head over ears in love with me, and 
her brother has taken a wonderful fancy to me, 
also. He must have heaps of money, for a man 
can’t own an extensive property in Gloucester- 
shireand a shooting-box in the Highlands unless 
he’s got plenty of the shiners. What a chance 
I’ve got to-morrow with that lovely girl all to 
myself! If I don’t make the most of it I deserve 
never to get another chance in this world or 
the ? 

And here Cartwright shuddered, as if an icy 
eurrent of air had suddenly crept through the 
summer atmosphere. 








CHAPTER IV. 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE ¥EATHER. 


“ We tt, old fellow !” said Jack Mansfield on 
Wednesday morning,as he met Cartwright, towel 
over shoulder, bound for the rocks so obno- 
xious to Mr. Brien, the bathing-man. “ You 


HAVE been making short work of it! Four days | 


ago my sister was a perfect stranger to you, 
and, if I understand things aright, something 
very.like a proposal came from you yesterday ; 
but there! I won’t summonup your blushes so 
early in the day. Look here, Cartwright! I'd 
like to have a long talk with you this afternoon. 
What do you say if we takea ramble out by 
the cliff road ?” 

“I hate the beastly road! 


It is almost 


tempting Providence to scramble along such a 


path !” 

* Well, the fact is, I am most anxious to see 
that much-condemned Waterspout,and to have 
a talk with you at the sametime. Don’t say 
* No,’ old fellow !” 

“ Really, Mansfield, if you only knew what a 
stupidly.dangerous road or path that is which 
crosses the cliffs, you wouldn’t ask me; but I'jl 
humour you for once, if you’ll promise to put 
in a good word for me at Dahlia Cottage.” 

“ Agreed !” laughed Mansfield. ‘Cail forme 
about one o'clock, and mind you don’t’ disap- 

t. ” 

At-one o'clock, punetually, Cartwright pre- 
sented himself at Dablia Cottage, and after a 
eomfortable little luncheon the two men started 
for their walk along the cliffs. 

Cartwright was in a-fever of expectancy. He 
expected naturally that the “long talk” hada 
good. deal to do with his proposal for the hand of 
Julia-Mansfield, for he had really gone to the 
leneth of making a proposal the previous day. 

They walked on in silence for about a quarter 
of an hour, swinging their canes and sucking at 
long, black cherovts with vicious and profligate 
energy. 

Both men seemed pre-occupied. Cartwright 
was revolving neat speeches in his mind, and 
working out elaborate statements to show that 
his business prospects were of the most pleasant 
and satisfactory nature. Mansfield was really 
not thinking of his sister, or of Cartwright’s 
proposal at “all. He seemed duller than was 
his wont, and apparently had half-forgotten 
there was a companion at his side. At last, 
looking up, as if he had been wrestling with 
some ugly thought, he asked, in rather a harsh | 
tone of voice : 

“‘How long will it take us to reach this 
place ?” 

“TI think it is about an hour’s walk from 
where we are now, and at our present pace,” 
stammered Cartwright, who was quite surprised 
at the commonplace and unexpected query. 

“ Let us step it out briskly, then, and snorten 
the journey. I feel rather out of sorts this af- 
ternoon, somehow.” 

The ,walk was continued without much con- 
versation on either side. Mansfield’s buoyant 
spirits seemed to have evaporated, and Cart- 
wright felt uneasy and disappointed—uneasy, 
he knew not why; disappointed, 


heart. 


About half-past two o’clock they reached the | 


Waterspout. 

‘he place was, as usual, lonely and deserted, 
and no sound broke the stillness except the | 
mufiled thunder of the seaas it surged against the | 
cliffs, and at rare intervals the cry of some stray 
bird. The day was bright and warm. A few | 
fleecy clouds were flo: iting across the sky, and 
the waters of the Bay were as placid as the 
waters of a tiny lake. 

“What a weird, melancholy spot!” cried 
Mansfield, throwing himself down on the short, 
sickly-looking grass, about twenty yards distant 
from the edge. of the cavity. “ Sit down, old 
fellow; I’m quite puffed after the journey.” 

Cartwright lay down near his friend. 

sal Yes, itis a melancholy place,” he replied. 
“I don’t wonder people av oid it. Not to speak 
of the danger of that ugly-looking hole, the 


because his | 
friend did not broach the subject nearest to his | } 


very loneliness ought to be worse than a ‘ notice 
to trespassers.’ ” 

And to think that a man lost his life here 
ten days ago, probably at this very hour! Ugh! 
It makes me shudder.” 

“It is a horrible thought. Let us talk of 
something more cheerful, for heaven’s sake. I 
expect you are sorry now you didn’t take my 
advice and give the Waterspout a wide Berth. I 
suppose this will be your last as well as your first 
visit here.” 

* You will be surprised to hear that this is 
not my first visit. I came here the very day 
your late partner’s body was found.” 

* How strange! But I thought you told me 
you had never been here befor e. 

“Well, you see, I didn’t like to appear in my 
true colours, for I really am a most morbid- 
minded creature. I take an intense interest in 
mysteries.” 

* You surely don’tsee much of a mystery in 
an old man falling into a hole ?” 

“Well, that depends! Give meamatch. I 
have let my eigar go out.” 

Cartwright fumbled at his pockets and tossed 
@ match-box towards his companion. Both men 
were now lojling on their backs. Mansfield’s hat 
was shoved forward over his brows to shade his 
face from the sun. Cartwright held bis hat in 
both hands and fanned himself with it. 

Mansfield re-lit his cigar in silence. Blowing 
a few slender clouds of smoke into the clear 
atmosphere, he turned slightly towards his com- 
‘panion, leant upon one elvow, and said : 

“T want your ear forafew moments. Will 
you hear me?” 

Cartwright frowned assent, but said nothing. 

“As I told you, lam a morbid sort of fellow. 
Hearing of this disappearance on my arrival at 
Dunhaven, I walked out here. There were a 
few people here that day—people employed, I 
suppose, by Mr. James Washington. 1 asked a 
few questions and walked about a little. Now, 
Iam going to tell you rather a strange thing; 
perhaps you will call me silly, but what odds ? 
I need not say that the birds which fly about 
this neighbourhood drop many a feather in their 
flight, but partridges don’t, I should say, visit 
the place much.” 

“J should say not,” langhed Cartwright. 

“Of course not. In my ramble around that 
cavity I carelessly picked up a feather. It 
wasn’t a seagull’sfeather. It had evidently been 
crushed into the ground by a boot. It was a 
| partridge’s feather, with a small bit of paper 
twisted round the stem, probably to secure it in 
a man’s hat. Do you follow me ?” 

At the words “ bit of paper,” Cartwright sud- 
denly turned his hat round, looked at it, und 
leaped to his feet. 

“TI follow you, you treacherous cur!” he 
yelled ; “and, by heavens, you'll follow him !’ 

Mansfield had risen swiftly to his feet at the 
same moment, and as Cartwright clutched him 
with the grasp of a tiger, he placed a revolver 
and said, 





close to Cartwright’s forehead, 
quietly : 
“Let go, you fool, or I'll show you as little 





| mercy as you showed him! Let gop, Ts: ay! Do 
| you think I should have come here with you if 
I hadn’t already measured my strength with 
you? Even without the aid of this shooting- 
| iron, you know Iam more than a match for you. 
Come, don’t be an idiot !” 

Cartwright relaxed his grasp with the air of 
| one who was utterly unconscious, an i, throwing 
| himself prone on the grass, sopved and writhed 
hy sterically. 

After some minutes he calmed down, and 
rising, said: 

“T'm sick of it all. 
ven’s name!” 

“TIT must caution you, you know,’ 
Mansfield, “that any pe 
| «I desire no a I want to make what 

| you bloodhounds calla clean breast of it.” 
“Let us go back by the other road,” "bo inting 
inland. “I don’t like that cliff path.’ 
The two men walked towards the high road, 
Cartwright a little in advance of his companion. 
| When they had gone about a hundred yards 
! Cartwright turned round, and said, piteously : 


Take away, in hea- 


me 


’ interrupted 
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[THE BOATMEN CARRIED LANTERNS WITH THEM, ENTERING THE GLOOMY CAVERN. ] 


““Do you mind my sitting down here for a 
few minutes? I feel faint, and if you will 
listen to me I'd like to get it all off my mind.” 

Mansfield assented, and again the two men 
reclined on the grass—this time, however, a 
little further apart. 

“It seems devilish cold-blooded and treacher- 
ouson my part,” said the detective ; “‘ but really 
one can’t afford the luxury of a heart in my pro- 
fession. I hope I'll never have a job like this 
again. I had half a mind to turn back to-day, 
shortly after we left Dahlia Cottage, and arrest 
you simply on the warrant I have carried in my 
pocket for the past week.” 

“For forgery?” asked Cartwright. 

“‘For forgery. Will you believe me, I almost 
considered you were innocent of the otner crime 
up to half an hour ago? ShallI give you my 
view of the matter?” 

«As you please.” 

“‘You had a bad quarter of an hour on Satur- 
day evening with Samuel Washington — the 
day before his disappearance, I mean.” 

“ How do you know that ?” asked Cartwright, 
with eager curiosity. 

“Let me proceed. He told you he would 
expose you for those forgeries you had com- 
mitted, and you implored him to do nothing 
until Monday. He hesitated; but gave you his 
word he would take no active proceedings until 
Monday. Am I right?” 

“Quite right; but how do you know all 
this ?” 

«‘ Samuel Washington visited his brother that 
night, and laid the whole case before him.” 

“Curse it! I never contemplated that.” 

«James Washington recommended his brother 
to expose you at once. You dogged him here 
on Sunday a 

“There you are quite wrong. It was purely 
an accident. Some infernal-impulse drove me 
to take my boat in this direction, and it was 
only when I approached the path up the cliffs 
near the Waterspout that I thought of landing. 
I climbed up, and did not wait very long before 
he came this way. I implored him for mercy 





| again—offered to give up everything, and leave | 


“Your anxiety to find the body by dragging 
the country; but it was no use! Mad with | the Bay went a long way in your favour with 
despair, I dragged him to that awful place, and | the authorities here ; but I knew you might as 





—it was alloverina moment. There wasn’t a 
living thing in sight except us two—not even a 
bird !”” 

Cartwright covered his face with his hands, 
as if to shut out the dreadful picture. 

After a momentary pause, Mansfield con- 
tinued : 

«James Washington believed there had been 
foul play. I was despatched from Scotland 
Yard on Tuesday. There was not a particle of 
evidence against you then. 
charge you left your boat at the other side of 
the Bay that Sunday, distinctly recollected 
asking you the time of day, and distinctly re- 
membered that you replied: ‘A quarter after 
two.’ ” 

“TI did that purposely,” said Cartwright, 
“fearing suspicion might fall upon me. I 
pulled out my watch after landing, Knowing 
that men without watches will always ask the 
time of day when they see a watch. It was 
then half-past three.” 

“ Then that point is cleared up. It puzzled 
me greatly. In fact, the whole case puzzled me 
greatly. We knew that Samuel Washington 
could not possibly have arrived here before two 
o’clock, and it would certainly take half an 
hour, or more, to get from this'side of the Bay 
to the other. This was the strongest point in 
your favour, and there was no reason to suppose 
that the man who took charge of your boat was 
telling an untruth, or had any reason for telling 
an untruth. Being informed before starting 
from London that you were (you will excuse 
me) rather a vain young man, I brought my 
wife with me—the lady at Dahlia Cottage is my 
wife; she has been often taken for my sister, 
as she does resemble me in some respects— 
thinking she might succeed in getting some 
valuable information from you, but she learned 
nothing. In fact, there was scarcely time for 
her yet to learn much.” 


* It was a devilish plot. Goon.” 


The man in whose’ 





well drag the Pacific as Dunhaven Bay. How- 
ever, I granted you the credit of ignorance and 
good intentions. No doubt you calculated the 
body would be floated out of the cave, but it 
appears the aperture is still narrower as you 
get towards the floor of the cave, and there was 
not room for the body to float out.” 

‘I knew it was useless to drag the Bay, but E 
thought it*would blind the dolts here. I never 
calculated plotting against a skilled detective— 
a treacherous hound like you!” 

“Thank you for the compliment. Icould not 
find a particle of direct evidence against you, 
and I caught you by a ruse.” 

“A ruse! What do you mean ?” 

“You remember my asking you if you were 
fond of shooting? Before you left Dahlia Cot- 
tage that night I took a partridge feather from 
your hat. It was fastened underthe band. I 
knew you would never miss it until I played my 
trump card here to-day.” 

“ Great God!” cried the guilty man. “Had 
Ionly known! Comeaway! Come away, or I 
shall do something desperate to you or to my- 
self. I am glad it is all over! I am glad? 
On Sunday night, the day after they found him, 
I brought this phial of prussie acid to my bed- 
room,” taking from his pocket a small bottle, 
“‘ but I plucked up courage again that night. I 
plucked up courage; and now I see the sun for 
the last time, and then——” 

Before Mansfield had time to snatch the phial 
from his hand, Cartwright had uncorked it, 
placed it to his lips, tossed his head back, and, 
within a stone’s throw of the spot where Samueh 
Washington had lost his life, his murderer lay 
dead ! 

* * * * « 

“What a narrow escape you have had, 
Nannie!” said Mrs. O’ Kelly. 

“ Poor fellow!” sobbed the girl. ‘“ And to 
think I felt so jealous about him for the past 
ten days!” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A VERY SUDDEN DEATH. 


Wira the hope of again seeing Miss Wallad- 
mor and her uncle, Bertram was attempting to 
make his way up to the centre of the procession: 
So many others, however, had precisely the 
same object in view, that he was likely to have 
found it a matter of some difficulty to pierce the 
dense array of foot and horse passengers. 

Suddenly at this moment hé found himself 
tapped on the shoulder by somebody who stood 
behind; and, turning round, he perceived Mr. 
Dulberry. ' 

‘Come with me,” said Dulberry, “and I will 
show you a short cut by the back way. Jump a 
hedge or two, and trespass over a few silly old 
women’s potato gardens, and we shall be at the 
inn before the procession arrives.” 

‘* It will pass the inn, then, on its return ?” 

«I suppose so; but what need you or I care 
for such absurd mummeries? Only to think of 
the money that might have been earned by all 
these horses if they had been spending the day 
creditably and honestly in ploughing and tilling 
the land; whereas now——” 

“ Ploughing, Mr. Dulberry! but surely it’s 
not the season just now, with the ground frozen 
as deep as it is, for rural labeurs of that sort !” 

“ Well, no matter: there’s work enough for 
horses amongst dyers, tanners, and such people. 
By the way, did you ever hear of my machine 
for teazing wool? Wonderful invention! horse 
labour entirely superseded. A little steam, and 
@ man or two—give me these, and I’ll teaze the 
whole world. Wonderful the progress of the 
human intellect since the time of Archimedes! 
But no doubt you are acquainted with my teaz- 
ing machine ?” 

“In fact, I have that honour; or, rather— 
what am I saying? I beg your pardon; that 
particular teazing machine of yours which you 
mr to I have not the honour of knowing 
at all.” 

« Ah, but then you should! The sooner the 
better; for no man can be said to have finished 
his education who is not well acquainted with 
my teazing machine. In fact, it has had a great 
influence on the literature of this country. For 
the ode to my teazing machine, which is gene- 
rally regarded as the most finished production 
of the English lyric muse £8 

Here Mr. Dulberry was interrupted by a hedge 
which it was necessary to leap; and Bertram 
remarked that, in spite of the contempt which 
he professed for unprofitable show and “ mum- 
mery,” the reformer bestirred himself as actively 
and took a hedge as nimbly as the youngest lad 
could have done, under the fear of missing any 
part of the spectacle. 

On reaching the inn, however, they learned 
that their labour was thrown away. One part 
of the procession had gone off by different routes 
to ride the boundaries of lordships,-and perform 
other annual ceremonies; part had dispersed ; 
and another part had accompanied Sir Morgan 
to the Town Hall of Machynleth, where a Welsh 
court-of-grace was held, according to imme- 
morial precedent, for receiving petitions, grant- 
ing extraordinary favours or dispensations, and 
redressing any complaints against the agents of 
Sir Morgan (as lord of Walladmor and many 
other manors) in their various feudal duties. 

At this court it was Sir Morgan’s custom to 
preside in person. 

As to Miss Walladmor, she, it appeared, had 
got into her carriage at the church door, was 
gone off to make some calls in the neighbour- 
hood, and was not expected to pass through 








Machynleth on her road back to Walladmor 
Castle before dark. 











LA NARROW ESCAPE. ] 


After taking some refreshment, Dulberry pro- 
posed to Bertram that they should adjourn to 
the Town Hall. 

On entering the court-room, they were both 
surprised to observe the phlegmatic Dutchman 
addressing Sir Morgan in the character of peti- 
tioner. 

They caught enough of his closing words to 
understand that the object of his petition was 
to obtain the baronet’s sanction for the regular 
and Christian interment of some foreigner who 
had died at sea. 

“‘ By all means, Mr. Van der Velsen,” replied 
Sir Morgan, “by ail means. There needs no 
petition. Wales, I thank God, has never failed 
in any point of hospitality to poor strangers who 
were thrown upon her kindness ; much less could | 
she betray her religious duties to the dead. But 
what is the name of the deceased ?” 

** Sare Morgan,” replied the Dutchman, “de | 





‘pauvre man fos not Weisherman; to him Got | 


€ 


fos not gif so moch honneur; he no more dan 
pauvre Jack Frenshman. Bot vat den? He 
goot Christen man, sweet—lovely—charmant 
man; des plus aimables; oh! fos beautiful man 
of war!” 

« But what was his name, I ask, Mr. Van der 
Velsen ?” 

“De name? de name? Oh! de name is le 
Harnois—Monsieur le Harnois; he fos Captain 
au service de Sa Majesté Trés Chrétienne.” 

Bertram stared with surprise; but he con- 
trolled his astonishment, and attended to what 
followed from Sir Morgan. 

“ Well, Mr. Van der Velsen, Frenchman or 
not, I know of no possible objection to his being 
decently buried. In the churchyard of Aber- 
kilvie, which lies by the seaside about eighteen 
miles from this place, there are bodies of all 
nations—Dnuten, English, Danes, Spaniards, and 
no doubt Frenchmen—fiung upon our shores by 
shipwreck or other accidents of mortality. By 
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all means let the French captain be honourably 
interred at Aberkilvie.” 

“Tank, Sare’ Morgan, moch tank: bot—bot, 
sare, dare is anoder leetle ting.” 

« And what is that, sir?” 

Here another friend of the deceased stepped 
forward, and briefly stated that Captain le Har- 
nois was a Roman Catholic; and that his son, 
therefore, naturally wislied to bury him in a 
Catholic burying-ground. 

“ But where is there such a burying-ground ?” 
asked Sir Morgan. “I know of none but the 
chapel of Utragan, where nobody has been 
buried since the wars of the Two Roses; and 
now, Iam sorry to say, it is used as a potato 
ground.” 

“If the Lord Lieutenant would. permit. us to 
carry the deceased so far inland, there is the 
consecrated ground of Griffith ap Gauvon.” 

“True. There is Ap Gauvon certainly; I 
had forgotten. Well, be it so; let Captain le 
Harnois be buried in one of the chapels. at Ap 
Ganvon.” 

“Tank, sare, moch tank!” said the Dutch- 
man; “but there is ’noder leetle ting.” 

And then he explained in substance that, as 
the captain had died at sea, all his friends were 
apprehensive that the officers of Customs and 
Excise would insist on searching the hearse and 
cofin—an indignity which would grievously 
wound the feelings of his son and all his family, 
and which could not be viewed in France in any 
other light than as an insult unworthy of a great 
and liberal nation to the memory of a brave 
officer who had the honour to serve his Most 
Christian Majesty. 

“Tam sorry for it,” said Sir Morgan ; ‘** but 
inthis point it is quite impossible for me to be of 
any service. The coast hereabouts has been so 
much resorted to of late years by smuggling 
vessels, that the revenue officers are reasonably 
very strict, and the law is imperative.” 

* But this officer,” said the English spokes- 
man, “this Captain le Harnois—if you will con- 
descend to listen to me, Sir Morgan Walladmor 
—was a man of honour and of known integrity. 
I might go further: he was a religious man, and 
distinguished for his Catholic devotion;.was he 
not, Herr Van der Velsen ?”’ 

“Oh! var moch religious! As for a man of 
war, he fos beautiful Christen :. he ery moch for 
sin, often dat I see him; all de leetle prayer, 
and all de leetle hymn, he sing dem all one— 
two—tree—quatre—noine—time. per day. De 
word dat he haf all time in his mout, to meand 
to oder men, fos deese: ‘ Let all ting be eharm- 
ant, lufly, Bourbonish, and. religious.’ On! for 
de salt-water Christen, he was beautiful, beauti- 
ful man of war!” 

“‘I doubt it not, gentlemen,” said Sir Morgan ; 
‘‘and am happy to hear such an account of the 
captain’s piety, which will now be of more ser- 
vice to him than all the honours we could render 
to his poor earthly remains. Not that I would 
countenance any person in offering them an 
indignity, if I eould see how it were to be 
avoided.” 

““We are all sure that you would not,” said 
the Englishman; ‘‘the name of Wailadmor is 
a pledge for everything that is high-minded and 
liberal. And in this case young le Harnois, the 
captain’s son, was the more induced to hope for 
the indulgence desired because the deceased was 
a manof family, and connected with the highest 
blood in Europe. In particular, he had the 
honour to be distantly related to the house of 
Walladmor.” 

“An!” said Sir Morgan, “in what way ?” 

“Through the Montmorencies. It is noto- 
rious to all Europe that there is an old connec- 
tion between the Walladmors and the Mont- 
morencies, and the family of le Harnois is 
nearly connected by the female side with the 
Montmorencies.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Sir Morgan, “my family 
have more than once intermarried with the 
Montmorencies. Undoubtedly, what you say is 
very true, gentlemen. And as this is the case, 
I wil] not deny that I am disposed to view your 
petition favourably. Some indulgence—some 
consideration—is certainly due to the blood of 
the Montmorencies. Let me think a moment.” 








Then, after a pause, he added: 

** Well, gentlemen, I will grant you the dis- 
pensation you ask. You shall have my order to 
the officers of the Customs and Excise for the 
undisturbed passage of the funeral train to 
Griffith ap Gauvon. I will take the whole 
responsibility on myself; and this evening I 
will write to the Lords of the Treasury and the 
Home Secretary, to prevent any misstatement 
of the matter. Davies, make out the order, and 
I will sign it.” 

Both the appellants made their acknowledg- 
ments to Sir Morgan in the warmest terms; 
and, having received the order, together with 
an assurance from Sir Morgan that he should 
send down a carriage from Walladmor House to 
meet the funeral on the seashore and pay the 
last honours to the r gentleman’s remains, 
they bowed profoundly and quitted the court. 

Bertram, meantime, who had so. recently 
parted with Captain le Harnois in apparent 
good health, was thoroughly confounded, by this 
unexpected. intelligence of his death. Not 
knowing what to think, he followed the two 
negotiators, and, addressing himself to the 
Dutchman, begged to know if the deceased cap- 
tain, on whose behalf the petition had just been 
presented to the Lord Lieutenant, were that 
Captain le Harnois who commanded the 
** Fleurs-de-Lys” ? 

“Oh, sare, ja! de var same, de pious: good 
Christen Capitaine le Harnois.” 

‘God bless me! is it possible? I parted 
with him last night at five o’clock, and I pro- 
test I never saw a man look better in my life. 
Dead! Why, it seems a thing ineredible. At 
five o’clock yesterday, but twenty-three hours 
ago, I declare to you, Mr. Van der Velsen, that 
I saw him with a keg of spirits by his side ; and 
T’ll venture to say that he drank a glass of it 
every three minutes.” 

** Ay, alway he trank his physic at five o’clock; 
bot, sare, mine dear sare, all would not save 
him; no ting would save him—his time fos 
come.” 

“ And what was his complaint, pray ?” 

« Consomption.” 

“Consumption! What! Captain ie Harnois’ 
complaint consumption ?” 

“Oh! que oui, sare: he complain moch of 
consomption.” 

«Why, he had good reason to complain of it, 
if it killed him with so little warning! But 
what sort of consumption? Consumption of 
the brandy cask ?” 

“Oh, no, mine dear friend: consomption— 
what you call it ?—trotting consomption !”’ 

* Galloping consumption, he means,” said the 
English coadjutor of Mr. Van der Velsen. 

«In good truth, then, it must have galloped,” 
said Bertram ; “ for last night——” 

* Well, sir, no matter how or when, you hear 
that the captain is dead. We are not his doc- 
tors, but his executors ; and if you owe him any 
money, you will pay it to me or to this gentle- 
man. Or,’ he added, on observing that Ber- 
tram laughed at such a conceit as that of the 
worthy captain’s having suffered any man to 
leave the “* Fleurs-de-lys ” in his debt—* Or, if 
you owe nothing to his estate, perhaps out of 
love you will join us to-morrow on the road to 
Ap Gauvon.” 

At the same time he put into Bertram’s hand 
a written paper of the following tenor, but 
without date or subseription : 

“In full confidence that you are a good 
Christian, and that you patronize freedom of 
trade, we hereby invite you to attend the funeral 
of the late Captain le Harnois, a worthy Chris- 
tian, and one who admired, patronized, and 
personally promoted unlimited freedom of trade 
by every means in his power. The place of 
rendezvous is Huntingcross, near the seaside by 
Aberkilvie; the time, nine in the morning. If 
any other engagement should interfere with 
your attending at this hour and place, you will 
be so good as to join us on the road to Griffith 
ap Gauvon. Finally, dear Christian brother, 
out of affection to the memory of the deceased 
—have the kindness to bring a cudgel with you 
not less than two inches thick and three and a 
half feet long.” 





Bertram mused a little on this last item in 
the invitation; but, reeoljecting that it might 
possibly be part of the etiquette in Welsh 
funeral solemnities, and being, at any rate, cer- 
tain that the funeral had the highest possible 
sanction, he said, at length: 

“ Well, gentlemen, I cannot say that I qwe 
the deceased captain any money or much love. 
But I bear no malice; and I have a mind to see 
how funerals are conducted in North Wales; 
and Griffith ap Gauvon, I now recollect, was 
one of the places pointed out to me as best 
worth seeing in this part of the country. All 
things considered, therefore, if the morning 
should prove fine, I will not fail to join you 
somewhere on the road to Ap Gauvon.” 

At this point the conversation dropped. His 
two companions thanked him, and turned off 
down a bye street upon some business connected 
with the preparations for the ensuing day; 
whilst Bertram pursued the road to the inn. 

By this time it was dusk. The cottage win- 
dows were beginning to brighten with the blaz- 
ing fire within; crowds of men were in the 
street, elevated with Sir Morgan’s liquor; and 
all the hors of Machynleth were gathering into 
groups, and preparing to let off their squibs and 
crackers in honour of the day. 

On approaching the inn, Bertram observed a 
carriage drawn up to the door; and a sudden 
blaze of light from one of the torches, which 
now began to appear amongst the crowd, 
showed him the figure of a young lady inside. 

A minute afterwards, one of the attendants 
lit the carriage-lamps; in doing which, the light 
of his candle illuminated the inside of the car- 
riage, and fell strongly upon a face too beauti- 
ful and expressive to be forgotten by anyone 
who had once beheld it. 

Bertram perceiyed that it was Miss Wallad- 
mor, now on her return to Walladmor House. 

« She’ll be off in a moment,” said the land- 
lord; ‘‘she’s only stopping to change horses 
and get the lamps lit. The Lord Lieutenant’s 
horses, that brought her in from the Castle in 
the forenoon, have been a matter of thirty 
miles with her since church-time on the other 
side the county; and that’s near sixty in all. 
And so she takes my horses on to Walladmor.” 

« And does Sir Morgan not accompany her?” 

*-Oh, lord, no! Sir Morgan always dines 
with the Corporation; and. he'll not be on the 
road for these seven hours—not on this side of 
midnight, I’ll warrant him. This is St. Dayid’s 
day, I’d have you to remember; and this I'll 
take upon me to say—mind, [name no names— 
but this I’ll say, there’s no man in Machynleth, 
gentle or simple, that will have the face to be 
sober to-night when the clock strikes twelve, 
nor any man that will leave Machynleth sober 
after twelve. What! do you take us for hea- 
thens? Most of us have been drunk these four 
hours agone, and are ready to be drunk again; 
and there’s not many here but will have their 
eyes set in their heads in two hours more. J’il 
answer for one.” 

«“ Well, but at least you’ll except Miss Wal- 
ladmor’s servants, I hope.” 

“ll except nobody! If Miss Walladmor 
wants lads to drive her that are not drunk, she 
must send for ’em to some other county: she’ll 
not find’em inthis. But she knows that weil 
enough. Lord love her! there’s not a driver in 
the county, not a horse almost, nor any dumb 
creature whatsomever, that would bring Miss 
Walladmor into any danger. What! the lads 
may be a little ‘fresh’ or so; but they'll drive 
all the better for that. There’s that lad now: 
he’s going to ride the leaders; and [’m much 
in doubt whether he’ll be able to mount. But 
if he once gets fairly into the saddle, the devil 
won’t throw him out; he’d sit like a leech all 
the way from Carnarvonshire to Jerusalem !” 

Whether wrong or right in the latter part of 
this prediction, the landlord was certainly right 
in the former. For at this moment the postil- 
lion had succeeded in putting his foot into the 
stirrup, but in throwing his leg over the 
horse’s croupe, he grazed his flank sharply with 
the spur, and, from the instantaneous rearing 
and plunging of the horse, was pretty nearly 
flung under bis feet. Drunk as the lad was, 
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however, he had a sort of instinct for maintain- 
ing or recovering any hold once gained that 
soon enabled him to throw himself into the 
saddle. 

But the danger was now past his power to 
control: a shower of squids and crackers, which 
had been purposely reserved by way of a vale- 
dictory salute to Miss Walladmor, were at this 
moment discharged, ‘and one of them fell ugder 
the feet of the near leader. 

Previously irritated, and now alarmed beyond 
measure by the fireworks, the huzzas, and the 
flashing lights, the horse become ungovern- 
able, the contagion of panic spread, all the 
horses were plunging and kicking at once, the 
splinter-bar. was smashed to atoms, and, the 
crowd of bystanders being confused by the 
darkness and the uncertain light, before any 
one could lay hands upon them, the horses had 
lurched to one side and placed the carriage at 
the very edge of the road—fenced off only by a 
slender wooden railing of two feet high froma 
precipice of forty feet, which just at this place 
overhung the river. 

At this instant a man,.muffled up in a dark 
cloak, whom Bertram, whilst talking with the 
landlord, had repeatedly observed walking about 
the carriage and looking anxiously to the win- 
dows, sprang with the speed of lightning to the 
leaders’ heads, ‘and held them forcibly until 
others followed his example and seized the 
heads of the wheel horses. 

But as all the horses continued still to 
tremble with that sort of trepidating and 
trampling motion which announces a speedy re- 
lapse into the paroxysm of fury, the man who 
held the leaders drew a cutlass from beneath 
his cloak, and, tossing it to a sailor-like man 
who stood near him, bade him instantly cut the 
traces. 

Not a moment was to be lost, for the hind- 
wheels were already backing obliquely against 
the rails, the slignt woodwork was heard crash- 
ing, and a few inches more of retrograde motion 
would send the whole equipage over the preci- 
pice. The sailor however, had a sailor’s agility, 
and cut away as if he had been cutting at a 
boarding netting. 

Ten seconds sufficed to disengage the car- 
riage from the horses, and at the same instant 
a body of men, seizing the hind wheels, rolled 
the carriage forward from the dark precipitous 
edge over which it already hung in tottering 
suspense. 

A burst of joyous exultation rose from the 
crowd ; for-Miss Walladmor was universally be- 
loved—as much on her own account as from 
the local attachment to her name and family. 

Whilst the danger lasted she had sat still 
and composed in the carriage; when it was over 
she first felt a little agitated, and the loud 
testimonies of affectionate congratulation made 
her more so. 

She bent forward, however, to the window, 
and commanded herself sufficiently to thank 
them allin a low but.very audible and emphatic 
tone. 

The sweetness of her low and melancholy 
voice, trembling with emotion, and her pensive 
beauty, which was at this moment powerfully 
revealed by the torchlight, charmed the rudest 
man inthe crowd. All were hushed while she 
spoke, and the next moment an answer rose 
from the whole assemblage in clamorous ex- 
pressions of attachment to the young lady of 
Walladmor. 

Bertram had been a silent observer of all. 

He still kept his eye on the man in the cloak; 
and observed, that as soon as the attention of 
the crowd was withdrawn from the carriage this 
man again approached it. 

Miss Walladmor had also observed him, and, 
being well aware that it was chiefly to him that 
she was indebted for her safety, she was anxious 
for.an opportunity of thanking him separately. 
For this purpose she leaned forward as he ap- 
proached, and, sweetly smiling, was about to 
speak, when the stranger uncovered his face. 
The light of the lamp fell upon his features, 
and disclosed the countenance of a young man, 
apparently about twenty-four years old, a coun- 
tenance which at this moment appeared to Ber- 





tram eminently noble and dignified, and 
strongly reminded him of the profile which he 
had seen in the gallery of the inn. 

It was a countenance that to Miss Wallad- 
mor was known only too well for her peace. She 
uttered a sudden shriek on seeing him, and the 
noise of the crowd overpowered it. Bertram 
was near enough to hear it. 

She sank back for a moment, but once more 
leaned forward, her face deadly pale. And as 
she did so she burst into tears, and stretched 
out her hand to him. 

In both her action and expression there was 
a perfectly unmistakable mingling of yearning 
love and tenderness. She had no voice to thank 
him as her deliverer, nor did she at that mo- 
ment think of him as such, for her heart had 
gone back to times in which she needed no ties 
of gratitude (or believed that she needed none) 
to justify her attachment. 

On the other hand, the stranger likewise 
uttered not a word. He, who would have died 
a thousand times to have saved a hair of her 
head from suffering injury, had not thought of 
his recent service as of anything that could en- 
title him to a moment’s favour; and when he 
actually beheld the smile of her angelic coun- 
tenance, and found her hand within his own, he 
held it at first as one who knew not that he 
held it; his thoughts, for a little space, seemed 
to wander. He looked upwards as if in deep 
perplexity, and Bertram observed a slight con- 
vulsive movement about his lips. 

But suddenly he recovered himself, pressed 
the hand which he held with a look of unutter- 
able fervour to his heart, kissed it with an an- 
guish of love, deep, endless, despairing—and, 
as he resigned it, offered a letter, which Miss 
Walladmor immediately and without hesitation 
accepted; and then, without hazarding another 
look, he thrust his way into the crowd and pre- 
sently disappeared in the darkness. 

All this passed within little more than a 
minute, and from the position he occupied, Ber- 
tram had reason to believe that no one but 
himself could have witnessed the extraordinary 
scene. 

‘What a world of meaning was uttered here, 
and yet no syllable spoken!” he said to him- 
self, as. he turned away. 

Miss Walladmor drew up the glasses. 

The injuries sustained by the carriage were 
speedily repaired, the horses again harnessed, 
and within ten minutes from a scene so vari- 
ously agitating to her fortitude and her affec- 
tions, she was happy to find herself left to the 
solitude and darkness of her long, cold, evening 
ride to Walladmor. 


(To oe continued.) 








THERE was a rich Basque, who lived at 
SeviJle in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and his name was Don Francisco Fig- 
aroa. He was a great man with the ladies, and, 
like Don Juan, was said to be irresistible. At 
the same time there lived at Seville a barber, 
who was a very sly fellow. One day he took it 
into his head to fall in love with a high-born 
lady, and in order to obtain a rendezvous he 
disguised himself asa gentleman. The lady was 
caught in the trap, and the barber went to the 
rendezvous with the intention of giving himself 
out as the gallant Don Francisco. After the 
usual compliments, the barber had to give his 
name. Sure of his effect, he whispered it in the 
lady’s ear, syllable by syllable : ‘Madame, your 
servitor and passionate admirer is named Don 
Francisco Fi-ga-ro——.” This last syllable 
had hardly fallen from his lips when the lady, 
who knew the real Don Francisco, laughed in 
his face. The barber understood, kept calm, 
and insisted that his name was Don Francisco 
Figaro. ‘The incident was known all over the 
town the next day, and that is how the barber, 
musician, and man of letters, came to be called 
Figaro, and only escaped being denounced asan 
impostor by not pronouncing the first letter of 
the alphabet. The above account is traditional 
at Seville. If itis not true, it is at any rate “ ben 
trovato.” 
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A PAPER ON PORK. 


Turancient physicians considered pork as the 
best and most nutritious meat, if assisted by 
proper digestive powers. But they were cer- 
tainly mistaken in this supposition; for, al- 
though its quality is such as requires a smaller 
quantity to satisfy the cravings of the stomach, 
yet veal and beef, taken in increased propor- 
tions, afford equal, if not more. nourisnment, 
and doubtless a more wholesome supply of ani- 
mal jelly, than pork, under similar circumstances, 
would produce. 

By allowing pigs clean food and the enjoy- 
ment of pure air and exercise, their flesh 
might be improved in salubrity, but the farmer 
is not solicitous about the quality of the meat if 
he can produce it in great quantities, in which 
he is certain to succeed from the present unna- 
tural mode of feeding swine. 

Pork yields a copious and permanent nourish- 
ment which does not disagree with the robust 
and laborious, but which, from its abundance of 
acrid fat, is not wholesome to persons of a weak 
stomach or sedentary life, arising from the fact 
that these animals live and are fed in styes with- 
out exercise, andin animpure air. From the 
want of fresh water their fiesh acquires a tough 
and strong consistence, and is indigestible but 
by a healthy bile. Persons who have impure 
fluids and a tendency to eruption, as well as 
those who have wounds or ulcers, should refrain 
from the use of pork ; for this food will dispose 
them to inflammation and gangrene. It is 
equally improper in a catarrhal state of the 
chest, in weak stomachs, coughs and consump- 
tion. 

People of delicate habits may sometimes eat 
pork sparingly ; but it is an erroneous notion 
that a dram is necessary to assist its digestion, 
for spirituous liquors may, indeed, prevent, but 
cannot promote, its solution in thestomach. It 
would be more advisable not to drink for a short 
time after eating pork, as it is usually very fat, 
and this fat is more subtle and soluble than any 
other, and has nothing in it of the nature of 
tallow. 

When eaten in moderation, pork is easily di- 
gested. With those whose digestive organs are 
weak, no other species of meat agrees in gene- 
ral so well as a small quantity of this—hence 
the objections made against it relate more to the 
quantity than the quality or substance; but if 
too much of it be eaten, it is apt to corrupt the 
fluids and to produce acrimony. It ought, 
therefore, to be eaten sparingly and seldom, and 
the inclination which many have for this food 
should be kept within the bounds of moderation. 
The most proper additions to pork are the aci- 
dulated vegetables, such as gooseberry or apple 
sauce, which not only gratify the palate but 
correct its properties, neutralize, in a manner, 
its great proportion of fat, and thus operate 
beneficially on the alimentary canal. 

Upon the whole, it may be said of pork, that 
the occasional and sparing use of it is sufficiently 
salutary, but that it cannot be made a principal 
part of the daily diet without producing disor- 
ders in many constitutions, and particularly in 
those who are of a melancholy temperament and 
lead a sedentary life. 

The flesh of the different genera of this 
species is edible. The flesh of wild hogs, as 
they have more exercise than the tame, and do 
not live upon substances so impure and cor- 
rupted, is more palatable, easier of digestion, 
less tough, not so fat, and on account of their 
residence in the open air, is like all game, 
purer, but more liable to putrifaction. The 
flesh of the wild boar is dense, but itis tender 
and very nourishing, and more savoury than 
that of the domestic hog. It is in seasonin the 
month of October. The headis esteemed the 
finest part. The flesh of the young animal is 
reckoned a great delicacy. ‘The flesh of the 
sucking pig is also considered a great delicacy ; 
but in consequence of the thick and strong juice 
with which it abounds, it is not very readily dis- 
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solved in the stomach, and, therefore, is by 
no means a proper food for weak and sickly 
people. 





Asparacus.—The fresher the better, and all 
stalks not crisp and tender should be thrown 
aside. Cut off the white parts, tie the rest in 
bunches, and boil, with a little salt in the water, 
for almost twenty minutes; then take out and 
drain a minute, and lay in a deep dish on slices 
of buttered toast, the heads all one way, covered 
with a rich drawn butter. Or the stalks may be 
cut in inch pieces, boiled tender, then seasoned, 
and cooked a few minutes longer in thick 
cream. 

Prain Luncuzon Caxs.—Three quarters 
pound of flour, one quarter pound of butter, one 
quarter pound of raisins, stoned and slightly 
cut, two ounces of sugar, two eggs, one ounce 
of mixed peel, one teaspoonful of baking powder, 
a little milk to make it a stiff batter. Put in a 
buttered tin and bake oneand a half hours. 


Brussrts Sprouts.—Trim them neatly and 
wash them in several waters. Put them to boil 
in plenty of salted water, and when almost done 
strain them and dry them inacloth. Putthem 
in a saucepan with a large piece of butter, 
pepper, salt,and grated nutmeg to taste. Toss 
them gently on the fire until they are quite 
cooked. 

To Stew Carrots Wuitt.—Half boil, then 
nicely scrape, and slice them into a stewpan. 
Put to them half a teacupful of any weak broth, 
some pepper and salt, and half a cupful of 
cream; simmer them till they are very tender, 
bunt not broken. Before serving up, rub a very 
little flour with a bit of butter and warm up 
with them. 

Parkin.—Two and a half pounds of fine oat- 
meal, two pounds of treacle, one pound of moist 
sugar, one half pound of butter. Rub the butter 
into the oatmeal; add the sugar and molasses, 
mixing very thoroughly; put into tins, or roll 
into smajl cakes, and bake in a rather slow oven. 
A little grated ginger may be added if liked. 
It is better mixed the night before it is baked. 


Burrermitk Creamus.—Take a quart or two, 
according to quantity required, of freshly 
churned buttermilk ; tie it up in a cloth, and 
hang it over a basin for three or four days till 
the whey has all run from it and only the curd 
remains in the cloth. Beat the curd with a 
whisk, with either raspberry jam or fresh rasp- 
berries. Ifthe latter, a good deal of pounded 
white sugar should be added; if the former, a 
little sugar will do. Send to table heaped in 
jelly glasses. 

Potato Puppine.—One pound of potatoes, 
boiled and well mashed, salted; one quarter 
pound of butter, stirred in while warm; two 
ounces of sugar; rind of half a lemon, chopped 
fine, with the juice, two teacupsful of milk and 
foureggs; butter the tin, put in the mixture, 
bake in a moderate oven half an hour. 


Beer Rissours.—Mince and season cold beef, 
and flavour it with mushroom or walnut ketchup. 
Make of beef dripping a very thin paste, roll it 
out in thin pieces, about four inches square ; 
enclose in each piece some of the mince, in the 
same way as for puffs, cutting each neatly all 
round; fry them in dripping of a very light 
brown. The paste can scarcely be rolled out too 
thin. 

Bortep Fowrs witx Onton Savucz.—Place 
a couple of fowls trussed for boiling, with an 
onion and a piece of butter inside each, into a 
saucepan, with sufficient water and three ounces 
of butter, a couple of carrots, a bundle of sweet 
herbs (parsley, thyme, and celery), whole pepper 
and salt to taste; let them boil slowly till done 
—about one hour. Serve with the sauce over 
them. 

Bortrp Ham.—Put a ham in a boiler while 
the water is cold ; be careful that it boils slowly. 
A ham of twenty pounds takes four hours and a 
half, larger and smaller in proportion; keep the 
water wellskimmed. A green ham wants no 
soaking, but an old one must be soaked sixteen 
hours in a large tub of water. 
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THEATRICAL ANECDOTES (continued). 
Humours or a Free Niaur. 


The first house that opened for the season 
was Crawford’s (at Dublin); and he was 
obliged to commence with a “free night,” by 
virtue of his patent. The house was, of course, 
crammed in a few minutes. 

The play was “ Douglas;” and on this occa- 
sion all the principals of the theatre were ex- 
empted from duty, and the characters were 
allotted to understrappers. That of Glenalvon 
fell into the hands of a little black-browed, 
bandy-legzed fellow, by the name of Barret, 
well known throughout Dublin for his private 
particularities, and possessing at all times a great 
circle of acquaintance in Mount Olympus. 

The Irish people have great sympathy and 
enthusiasm ; and notwithstanding their personal 
inconvenience, and the caricature daubings-of 
the beauties of Home (the actors appearing to 
be all abroad when they were at home) then and 
there exhibited, they saw and heard the whole 
with profound attention. 

Barret’s entrance was the signal for an up- 
roar; but it was of a permissible order. He was 
dressed in an entire suit of black, with a black 
wig, and a black velvet hat crowned with an 
immense plume of black feathers, which, bend- 
ing before him, gave him very much the aspect 
of a mourning-coach horse. 

Barret had some vanity and some judgment ; 
he was fond of applause, and determined (to use 
his own phrase) to have a belly full. He accord- 
ingly came on left hand upper entrance, and 
cutting the boards at a right angle, paced 
down to the stage-door right hand, then wheeled 
sharp upon his heel, and marched over to the 
opposite side ; his arms stuck akimbo, his robe 
flying, and his feathers nodding, in pretty 
accurate burlesque of the manner of Mossop. 
His friends composing a major portion of the 
audience, the clapping of hands, waving of 
handkerchiefs, and yelling of lips that greeted 
him, I, having no powers of expression to de- 
scribe, must leave to my reader’s “powers of 
conception.” 

When the tumult had a little subsided, Bar- 
ret began to act; but some of his more intimate 
acquaintance, taking a dislike to his costume, 
interrupted him with exclamations of “ Paddy 
Barret! Paddy Barret!’ Barret, however, was 
conscious of the proprieties of his station, and, 
turning a dignified deaf ear to such addresses, 
proceeded. His friends now resorted to a spe- 
cies of notice to obtain his, which is beautifully 
peculiar to an Irish audience: “A groan for 
Mr. Barret!’ That happened, however, not to 
be the first time he had heard it; and as we pay 
little respect to things we are familiar with, 
Barret proceeded. 

The “darlings” were now stimulated to a 
decisive measure, by aiming an Irish apricot at 
his nodding plume, and shouting out : 

**Divil burn ye, Paddy Barret! will ye lave 
off spaking to that lady and listen ?” 

The potato triumphed; and the actor, walk- 
ing forward to the lamps, desired to be ac- 
quainted with his patrons’ wishes. 

«« Put some powder in your jasey, you black- 
looking coal-haver !”” 

‘Oh! is that all you want, my jewel? Why 
didn’t you say so before? Put some powder in 
my wig! Surely I'll do that thing; but I have 
ounly to tell you, my darlings, that I’m a 


Scotch jontleman to-night, and not Mr. Benja- 


” 


min Barret; and so—— 

“Get out wid your dirtiness, Paddy—you 
chimney-swaper—you tragedy crow! Do you 
think to bother us wid your black looks? Go 
and powder your jasey, you divil’s own body- 
boxmaker” (i.e., undertaker). 

**Oh, to be sure, I’ll do that thing.” 

Saying which, he made a low bow, and re- 
treated to the green-room, leaving the audience 
and Lord and Lady Randolph to amuse them- 
selves ad interim as they pleased, 


Barret on this occasion wore a stiffly-starched 
lady’s ruff; and the waggish barber powdered 
him so sufficiently as to lodge a ridge round his 
throat, and give him the face of the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father. When he returned to the 
stage, he was received with a shout of laughter 
that threatened to rend theroof. Paddy powed 
full low for the honour conferred on him, and 
was about to proceed, when the ‘ Norman 
Quay” critics were at him again. 

** Arrah! the boy’s been ina snowstorm! By 
the powers! he has put his head in a flour- 
sack! Paddy! Paddy Barret!” 

Glenalvon disregarded them some time with 
a very laudable spirit of contempt, till the yells, 
groans, epithets, and exclamations, swelled the 
diabolic chorus to a negation of the sense of 
hearing. He then came forward a second time 
to inquire their wishes. 

** Leedies and jontlemen, what may it plase 
ye to want now ?” 

Put some paint on your nose,” was the re- 

ly. 
a What !”” 

‘Put some paint on your nose, you ghost 
alive !” 

* Paint my nose to play tragedy! Oh, bad luck 
to your taste! I tell you what, Terence-M‘Mul- 
ligun, and you, Larry Casey, with your two 
ugly mugs up in the boxes yonder, I see how 
it is: the divil himself wouldn’t plase ye to- 
night; so you may just come down and play 
the karakter yourselves, for the ghost of another 
line will I never spake to-night.” 

Saying which, he took off his wig, and shak- 
ing its powder at them contemptuously, walked 
off the stage in a truly tragical strut. The 
prompter was consequently obliged to come on 
and read the remainder of the part. 


GENIUS ON THE WING. 
Galway, when representing the Player King 
(in “ Hamlet”) stepped forward to repeat the 


lines : 
“ For us, and for our trage-dy, 
Here stooping to your clemen-cy, 
We beg your hearing patient-ly.” 
Here he should have rested with Shakspeare ; 
but genius was on the wing, and he could not 
bring the eagle-bird to earth ; therefore he con- 
tinued : 
“ And if on this we may rely, 
Why, we'll be with you by-and-by.” 
At which Whitely, who lay on the ground, as 
Hamlet, sharled out, loud enough to be heard 
by all the audience: 
** And if on pay-day you rely, 
Take care I stop no sala-ry.’ 
Thus justifying the rhyme by a very serious 
reason. 


Tur “ Srx-Borrts Mern.” 


I visited a “‘six-bottle club” but once, and 
from the headache it cost me, was wise enough 
ever afterwards to decline an encore; but I re- 
member very well being invited to one which 
held its orgies at aseaside hamlet, and was very 
generally attended, with the following highly 
cheerful inducements : 

« Will you come over to us, Mr. Bur-nard, for 
awake? You'll be mightily plased with the 
fillows you’ll mate there, and plinty of variety - 
for one Sunday night you’ll see as merry a set 
of divils round the table as your heart could 
desire; and the nixt, more than half will be 
under the sod, and a set of frish faces will pop 
into their places. Will you come, Mr. Bur- 
nard ?” 

Tue Wrone Lea. 


Amyas Griffiths was deformed both in his 
back and legs, which procured him from many 
the title of the modern sop. 

One evening he was rattling and sparkling 
away, with the least crooked leg of the two 
thrown over the other (a piece of pardonable 
policy), when the conversation happened to turn 
upon dancing. A wag in company, who knew 
his good humour, asked him “if he was fond of 
the amusement ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “and mean to subscribe 
to the winter balls.” 
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“What! with that leg?” 

“Ay, with this leg; and, notwithstanding 
your sneering, I’ll bet you a rump and a dozen, 
there’s a worse leg in the room.” 

«Done! done!” cried a dozen voices. 

Amyas shook the hands of each. 

** Now,” said his antagonist, with a smile of 
confidence, ‘‘ come forward, gentlemen, and let 
wet Griffiths point out such another limb as 
that.” 

“ Here it is,” he replied ; and throwing off his 
left leg, raised his right in the air, immeasur- 
ably more hideous than the other. 

A general laugh was the result, and the 
society decided he had fairly won his wager. 

On a Brutat ManaGer, NAMED SHEPHERD. 
(By One of the Company.) 
How different David’s fate from mine! 
His blessed, mine is evil: 
His “shepherd ” was the Lord divine; 
My “ snepherd ” is the Devil! 


Tue Two “Wart TyYLers.” 


Mr. Tyler had a brother Watkins, who com- 
manded in a corps of volunteers, and was in- 
variably present in our boxes. This gave rise 
to a droll coincidence. 

Cherry was playing. Lingo in “ The Agreeable 
Surprise” one evening; and when he came to 
the question to Cowslip, “ You never heard of 
the great heroes of antiquity, Homer, Helio- 
gabalus, Moses, and Wat Tyler ?” the audience 
laughed loudly, and turned their eyes upon 
Captain Wat Tyler in the boxes. 

Cherry was known to be in the habit of intro- 
ducing jokes of his own; and the gallant officer, 
concluding this to be such a one, left his seat 
when the act was. over, and went behind the 
scenes, where he desired Dick Row, our 
prompter, to let him look at the book. He was 
greatly agitated,.and Row in an instant sur- 
mised the cause. 

“ Sir,” said he, as the captain turned over the 
leaves hurriedly, his face burning and throat 
choking with indignation, “ Mr. Cherry spoke 
the author.” 

“Indeed, sir!’ replied the son of Mars; 
“T’m afraid not, sir—I’m afraid not; and by 
St. Patrick and the seven holy stars! if ‘he dared 
to—I—eh——” 

At this moment he had found the right place, 
and the words met his eye. His features 
instantly relaxed into a comical smile, and, 
looking at Row, he exclaimed: “By the powers! 
there’s two of us, sure enough! Mr. Cherry, 
sir, was correct, and I beg you ten thousand 
pardins for this intrusion pr Saying which, he 
returned the bock, made an elegant bow, and 
retreated. 


Curious Apmission Frss. 


Jemmy Whitely, an eccentric manager of a 
travelling corps, was not particular, in poor 
communities, as to whether he received the pub- 
lic support in money or in “kind;” he would 
take meat, fowl, vegetables, etc., value them by 
scales, etc., and pass in the owner and friends 
for as many admissions as they amounted to. 
Thus his treasury- very often, on a Saturday, 
resembled a butcher’s warehouse rather than a 
banker’s. 

At a village on the coast the inhabitants 
brought him nothing but fish; but as the com- 
pany could not subsist without its concomitants 
of bread, potatoes, and spirits, a general appeal 
was made to his stomach and sympathies, and 
some alteration in the terms of admission re- 
quired. Jemmy, accordingly, after admitting 
nineteen persons one evening, for ashad apiece, 
stopped the twentieth, and said : 

“TI beg your pardon, my darling—I am ex- 
tramely sorry to refuse you ; but if we eat any 
more fish, by the powers! we shall all be turned 
«nto mermaids !” 





Every first feeling is a morning star, which 
without setting soon loses its magic glory, and, 
veiled by the blue of day, travels farther on. 
—RIcHTEE. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
“I MUST SEE PONDCOURT ONCE MORE.” 


Four letters which Godrey received during his 
mournful sojourn in the little village by the sea 
told him the progress of events at Pondcourt 
and elsewhere. 

The first, a most welcome one, he received 
when he had only been in the village three 
weeks. 

It was from Dr. Pask, and ran thus: 


“My prear Oversipz,—I received a short 
letter this morning from Miss Witchwood. In 
it she writes: ‘ Pray oblige me still further by 
telling our good friend what I have told you 
here. He will, I am sure, be so glad to hear of 
my poor niece. I wish I could write to him my- 
self, but I dare not. It is an excess of cantion 
on my part, I know, but I am afraid even to 
think of him, as he really is, for ner dear sake. 
So small an occurrence might undeceive her, 
that I am forced to guard against such acci- 
dents by trying to delude myself into her be- 
lief that he is as I have had to represent him.’ 

“So far, my plan (or rather our plan) has 
been a great success. Miss Witchwood has 
displayed 1 the most delicate tact in the matter. 
She has abused you most magnificently, and 
made you not so much despicable as uninterest- 
ing in her niece’s eyes ; this is a very nice distinc- 
tion. It was, she writes me, so far as she could 
judge, nearly a week after your departure from 
Pondcourt House before her niece implicitly be- 
lieved the kind falsehoods which were told her. 
It must have been an extremely difficult busi- 
ness altogether—so difficult, that Ido not think 
one woman out of a thousand could have 
managed it, and certainly not one man out of a 
million. She has been wonderfully cautious. 
For example: all your letters have been burnt, 
the library has been rearranged, and she tells 
me its appearance now is precisely the same as 
when you first came to the house ; a violet dress, 
and other articles of apparel (‘ which, so well 
as I can remember, she was wearing on the day 
that he came to us’) were placed in her niece’s 
bedroom, as the last clothes she had worn. The 
servants, too, have acted excellently under her 
direction. 

“‘ Now, her niece is wholly deluded, calm and 
happy. She has almost ceased to mention any 
of the incidents of what she imagines to have 
been her delirium. Her chief ‘thought with 
respect to it seems to be thankfulness that it 
was not reality. ‘She is forgetting it rapidly,’ 
Miss Witchwood adds. 

In short, my dear boy, mental tranquillity 
has been obtained. Her mind is perfectly at 
rest, and she is happy. All this is glad news, 
but I am afraid she will not live very long in 
this world. Two eminent doctors are attending 
her, and they have given it to Miss Witchwood 
as their opinion that the case is a hopeless one. 
From the symptons described in Miss Witch- 
wood’s letter to me, I take upon myself to say, 
unhesitatingly, that the unfortunate little lady 
will not live long enough to render an explana- 
tion of her condition necessary—that she will be 
dead in two months time. She is losing 
strength rapidly, and evidently expects to die 
soon. Miss Witchwood writes : ‘She speaks of her 
death calmly—indeed, almost jestingly—as if it 
were some ordinary journey to some familiar 
and beloved place that she had been happy in 
before.’ Miss Witchwood herself } nes no hope. 
It is a painful subject—so enough ! 

« Let me hear of you and your doings soon. 
I have little or nothing to tell you on my side, 
saving that Mrs. Sheene has given up the old 
place and accepted a situation as housekeeper to 
a family residing in Cornwail. I suppose you 
have seen a newspaper or two during your stay 


€ 





by the sea, though it may be that you have not, 
so I send two by this post. Inthe one of the 
earlier date you will see Grules’ trial, for the 
murder of Joseph Dearborn, fully reported. In 
the other you will read that the sentence of 
death which was passed upon him has been al- 
tered to imprisonment for life. I cannot see 
for what reason, but then the reason and logic 
in such matters is seldom apparent. Iam glad 
poor Mrs. Drale has had her six hundred ‘and 
fifty pounds restored to her in full, and it is well 
that nothing about tne conspiracy to defraud 
the eres companies transpired during the 
trial. 

“Give mea long letter soon, my dear boy, 
and believe me, I am always faithfully your 
friend, * STEPHEN Pask.” 


The second letter came into Godrey’s hands 
when he had been residing at the fisherman’s 
cottage for nearly three months. It was from 
Miss Witchwood herself. 

The second letter ran thus: 

‘Very DEAR Mr. Oversipr,—The black 
border, and the handwriting on the envelope of 
this letter, will have told you, before you read 
these lines, what has happened at Pondcourt 
House. My Eve is dead! 

“Tam writing this in the room where that 
which my child’s soul once inhabited lies cold 
and senseless, even to the touch of my lips. I 
cannot leave this room for so much as half an 
hour.at a time. I have no fear of death, and my 
grief is less heavy when I am here. She was 
taken from me yesterday evening, between the 
hours of six and seven. May God for ever bless 
the authors of that suggestion on which I acted, 
for to the last my pet was ignorant of every- 
thing that would have disturbed her—to the last 
she was serenely happy. There is a happy 
heaven-like smile upon her lips now—it comes 
between this paper and my pen asI write. You 
will understand me, I hope, when I tell you that 
1 loved her so dearly, that in my heart now I 
am almost glad that she is dead—she was here 
always so ill, so helpless, so entirely at the 
mercy of others—ah ! she is none of these now. 
I ought to be profoundly thankful to God for 
taking her from all suffering (and taking her 
with so much tranquil willingness, nay, eager- 
ness to die on her part—sparing her the word 
‘adieu’ to me) to peace. I am trying to be sin- 
cerely thankful. It is impious to grieve be- 
cause God’s will opposes our poor sinful wish— 
it is utter selfishness that makes me weep for 
her, and yet, though I can command my eyes, 
my heart will weep for her; my rebellious 
heart will cry, ‘Come back to me,’ although my 
imagination shows me her in heaven. Time 
will quite purify my grief, I pray. 

**T have already written too much about my- 
self. I wished only to tell you of her peaceful 
death. It is something to reflect on and be 
thankful for. Remembering all that you have 
done for her and me, it comes to me asa duty 
to tell you how she died. 

“Yesterday morning the doctors assured me 
that she could not possibly live forty-eight 
hours. In the afternoon she was utterly pros- 
trate, but quite conscious, painless, and happy. 
The doctors said at three o’clock in the atter- 
noon that she might die during the next seven 
hours, or at the latest would not live to see the 
morning. At my request they consented to re- 
main in the house until the rapidly approaching 
end, although there was literally nothing that 
they could do for her. At five o’clock she 
showed a strong disposition to sleep. I was 
alone with her, sitting by the head of her bed. 
She kissed me feebly several times, and then 
put her little arms round my neck; I laid my 
head on her pillow; she gave a sigh of relief 
and then closed her eyes, and in a few moments 
fell into a calm sleep, with her arms still round 
my neck. My head was aching badly, and I had 
had but very little sleep myself for the past six 
weeks; I was completely worn out, and the 
house was very still. I was afraid to disturb 
her, and soI softly cried myself into an unre- 
freshing, dreamful sleep. This must have been 
at about a quarter to six. 

* T awoke in about half an hour; she bad not 
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room was pitched into a half darkness, and the 
silence was intense (you will know what I mean, 
I could hear nothing whatever) ; I did not move 
for five minutes, when one of the servants crept 
into the room with a cup of tea forme. The 
doctors followed her. ‘She is sleeping,’ I said, 
still frightened to disturo her by getting up 
from my chair. One of the doctors pulled aside 
the window curtains at a sign from the other, 
who was standing by the bed. We looked at 
her. ‘I never saw her sleep so death-like,’ I 
whispered. One of the doctors put his hand on 
my sweet one’s heart, and P 

The remaining five lines of Miss Witch- 
wood’s letter to Godrey were badly written, 
blurred by tears, and altogether illegible. 

For a month after the receipt of the letter 
announcing Eve's death, Godrey heard nothing 
from or of Pondcourt House. 

«She must hate me now,” he often thought, 
“she must loathe my very name, for I (unlucky 





wretch) am the cause of all her misery. I shall ; 


never see her again, I shall never hear from her 
again !”” 

He was wrong on the last point at least. He 
heard from her again at the end of the month, 
but the letter caused him as much distress as 
her silence would have done. 

The third letter ran thus: 

“Dzar Mr. Oversipr,—A few days since I 
found among some papers in my library a 
rough sketch of a smail Gothic church, which I 
take to be yours. Will you tell me, please (by 
return of post, if possible) if this sketch is an 
original design? If so, I will ask you to give 
it me. Witn Mrs. Barrycourt’s and my kind 
regards, I remain, yours truly, 

* Eminy Wircrwoop.” 


Godrey concluded that she or Mrs. Barry- 
court admired the sketch, and wanted it for an 
album or ascrap-book. More utterly wretched, 
perhaps, than he had yet been, he replied briefly 
to Miss Witchwood’s strangely cold and un- 
Witchwood-like note at once. 

“ The little sketch is perfectly original,” he 
wrote, “and of course it is yours.” 

He felt now that he no longer possessed the 
warm friendship which Miss’: Witchwood had 
once entertained for him. He felt that there 
were occult words in her note which she had not 
written, but he wasto understand. Such words 
as “‘ Your friend and you have killed the child 
I prized so dearly. You were innocent yourself, 
I know, but I wish to have no intercourse what- 
ever with you in the future, for you are the 
cause of all my woe, and your bare name dis- 
turbs me. Travel on some path that will never 
lead you to my house. I neither wish to see 
nor hear of you again.” 

Almost as badly as if she had actually written 
those words, her coldly-worded note distressed 
him. 

“Oh! that I could have died in Eve’s place! 
I am sick and weary of my life!” 

Six miserable months passed tediously away, 
and he still remained at the fisherman’s cottage 
by the sea. Each day of the six months brought 
some new tormenting thought to him—each 
day his love grew one iota stronger, his grief at 
its utter hopelessness one iota greater, but no 
written word came to him from Pondcourt 
House. 

“Tam of so trifling consequence to her that 
she might—might die or marry, and I should 
not be told of it!” 

So slowly passed the time to him (for he 
computed it by the actions of his mind and not 
by the actions of his body) that at the end of 
the six months that followed the receipt of her 
second letter, it seemed to him ages since he 
had touched her hand and heard her voice.: 

Her letters seemed of some most remote past; 
and her letters were the only real things that 
he owned of hers. He wanted to bring her 
image closer to him by some other inanimate 
object—something coming fresh from the air 
she breathed and purified. This desire, to- 
gether with a wild longing to gaze once more 
upon the house that neld her, grew stronger 
each day, too. 


moved, her arms were still round my neck. The | 


He loved the love he bore her—cherished the 
knife that hourly stadbed his heart. He longed 
to refresh imagination. 

Of what thing could he possess himself that 
could speak to him of her. Nothing; for 
worlds he would not have entered Pondcourt 
House unasked, and indeed the one fear that 
kept him from gratifying the desire to look on it 
and its surroundings once more, was the fear 
that he might encounter her. 

** My mind has lived on my love for nearly 
ten long months. She would read my secret in 
my face, and cover me with shame for my mad 
presumption. Tender-hearted to all affliction 
though she is, she would scorn and deride me. 
My ideal queen !” 

He determined at last on what inanimate 
thing should speak to him of her. He arrived 
at that determination partly from the dread 
that by some accident Miss Witchwood’s eyes 
might at some future time peruse the thing he 
yearned for. 

“TI was a fool to run the risk and bury it. 
My secret love shall die with me. I will disin- 
ter from the Priory ruins the story of the com- 
mencement of my hopeless love; a mad freak 





buried it; a madder one shail disinter it; I'll 
get my little manuscript, take a last look from 
where it lies at her house, then come back here, 
and wait for the longed-for end.” 

Godrey was almost dying of requited love. 

He wavered in the determination to go once 
more to Pondcourt, and to take the confession 
of his love from Pondcourt’s earth. Day after 
day he postponed the journey, for he feared the 
possibility of meeting her. 

Seven months after the arrival of Miss 
Witchwood’s second letter, the fourth with 
which we have business arrived. The fourth 
letter called Godrey to London. The fourth 
letter decided him without any sensible reason 
to go to Pondcourt first. 

‘I must take one journey. I may as well 
take two. Pondcourt first, London afterwards.” 

The fourth letter was from Mr. Farrands’ 
lawyer, and ran thus: 


“Dear Sir,—It is with great regret that I 
have to inform you that my friend and client, 
Mr. John Farrand Farrands, died at Paris on 
the 14ti instant, after a few days’ illness. 
Agreeably to instructions which I received from 
him previous to his departure from England, I 
have to request that you will favour me witha 
private interview at my oflice between the hours 
of ten and two on Saturday next, when I shall 
hand you certain documents of importance. I 
have the honour to remain, your obedient ser- 
vant, “'W. H. Metpon.” 


Mr. Meldon’s letter arrived at the village by 
the sea on a Thursday. Godrey replied—with- 
out having the faintest idea that his interview 
with the lawyer would put £50,000 in his 
pocket—that he would call on Mr. Meldon -dur- 
ing the hours named in his letter on Saturday. 

**I must see Pondcourt once more! I must 
possess my buried confession! Pondcourt first, 
London afterwards!” 

“I shail return on Sunday,” he said to the 
fisherman and tie fisherman’s family. 

On the Friday morning, at eleven o'clock, 
Godrey arrived at Pondcourt. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


‘NO, I WILL NOT PITY You!’ 


Poor little Annie’s words, “For the last 
time, Noodles,” occurred to Godrey’ as he 
alighted from the railway carriage on to the 
platform of the Pondcourt. Station. 

It was a bright morning in spring. If Pond- 
court, and Pondcourt’s surroundings, Godrey 
thought, had worn their worst looks on the 
occasion of his first visit; they had certainly 
dressed themselves right gaily on the occasion 
of his last. He would have preferred a dismal 
morning, however, for there would have been 
then less likelihood of his encountering Miss 
Witch wood. 


' station he regretted that he had taken. the 
journey—stopped and considered for a few mo- 
ments whether it would not be better to gaand 
hide himself in a Pondcourt inn until nighi 
came. 

«What excuse can I offer? What wretched 
lie must I tell if I meet her ?’”’ he said to him- 
self while he stood still in the road, and at the 
thought of meeting her his heart fluttered pain- 
fully and his face turned pale. 

“Yet,” he thought, “if I wait till nicht, one 
of my objects in coming here will be unaccom- 
plished, for I shall not be able to see——”’ 

The word “see”’ brought the reflection to an 
abrupt termination. It reminded him of the 
second defect of thé two, which, as we have said, 
made Miss Witchwood more lovely, more 
womanly, and less like “a poem, picture, or re- 
ligion ”’—her nearsightedness. 

**T will go on cautiously, and take my poor 
half-sheets from their‘grave,” he said, decisively. 
**T could see her a mile off—minutes, at least, 
before she could see me. Itis safe. I will go 
on !” 

So on he walked, cautiously—nay, almost 
guiltily, as an exile might walk upon the 
ground that his feet were forbidden to touch. 

He did not stop again until he was within 
thirty yards of a considerable gap in the high 
hedge on his right-hand side, through which he 


could be obtained. 

“Part of it should have fallen, or been al- 
tered,” he said to himself, as he walked towards 
the gap, “according to poor little Annie’s 
theory. I wonder if it is exactly as it was when 
I was here last !” 

Eager to satisfy himself on that point, he 
looked through the gap towards the Priory. 

He started back in amazement. 

Was he dreaming, or had his deep melancholy 
turned his brain and corrupted his ‘eyesight ? 
He was not dreaming. His deep melancholy had 
not turned his brain—at least, in that respect— 
nor impaired his vision. 

He started back in amazement for this rea- 
son: not a vestige of the old Priory ruins, nor 
an atom of the farm-house which had been united 
to them, were to be seen. The decayed old build- 
ing known as the “ Priory” had disappeared 
entirely. 

Its disappearance alone would have astonished 
Godrey, but its disappearance was not the chief 
cause of his amazement. A certain new building 
now stood upon the exact spot upon which tne 
old building had stood. 

The little, dry, chalky elevation was now 
crowned on its summit by a small, well-propor- 
tioned Gothic church. 

Godrey gazed at it from the gap intently, and 
tears came into his eyes as he noticed that in 
the most minute particular, the little church was 
identical to the original design of his, which, at 
Miss Witchwood’s written request, he had given 
her. 

“Tam heartily glad I came,” he said to him- 
self, as he left the gap and walked on. “I am 
glad that something that sprang from my mind 
will always watch over herdwelling-place. Did 
she build it, I wonder? Yes, as a monument to 
Eve. The church must remind her of me some- 
times, and reminding her of me, of her troubles 
and miseries too—stay! perhaps I flatter myself 
wnen I think she hates me—perhaps she nas 
completely forgotten me, or is perfectly indif- 
ferent to all that concerns me. I would 
rather have her hate than her indifference, I 
think.” 

On he walked, with his thoughts upon the 
church. ‘There was ‘to him exquisitely monurn- 
ful poetry in the fact that a church designed 
by him had been built ‘upon the one spot in 
Pondcourt from which her house and no other 
habitation was visibie—upon the spot where 
his love had been born and buried—upon the 
spot 
Pie quickened his pace suddenly, asa distress- 
ing thought occurred to him. To most men in 
his situation it would have occurred at the first 
moment. To Godrey, it occurred at the last, 
when he was but a few yards from the base of 











Before he had walked twenty yards from the | 


the eminence. 


knew that an uninterrupted view of the Priory - 
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THe distressing thought was, thatitwas hichly 


‘probable that during, the transformation his little | 


manuscript had been discovered. 

He ascended the hill. One glance at the little 
Gothic church was sufficient to show him that 
his manuscript had either been disinterred, or 
was lost te him for ever, for if it had still re- 
mained im the earth the walls of the church en- 
compassed it. From where he was standing he 
could see, through one of the windows, a part of 
the pulpit. He was well acquainted with every 
inch of the ground, and calculated at once that 
the spot where he had buried the confession of 
his love now bore the pulpit on its surface. With 
a smile of ineffable sadness, he turned his eyes 
from the church and gazed on Pondcourt House. 
It was unchanged. So%long he gazed on it, 
that his eyes grew dimyand Pondeourt House 
was indistinct. 

It was all most like’a dream, he thought; 
more especially like ome of thoseodd’ dreams, 
which, although: they: saddem while’ they are 
forming, give regret om the morrowywhen we 
find that they were fancies only; anda sort of 
momentary love for some being who figured in 
them. It was all most like'a dream: so like a 
dream, indeed, that’ he felt ‘whem he re-turned 
his eyes to the chureh that nothing: could hap- 
pen to surprise him: 

A quaint, pretty littleehurch. Evidently not 
quite finished yet. BE too, no congrega- 
tion had yet assembled-withia its walls, 

Unwilling to disturb’ the mournfal poetry of 
his thoughts by’ noiseyand to” break the ex- 
treme stillness that ever hung about the place, 
he walked slowly and noiselessly half round the 
church, until he came to the'door: 

The door was open. 

He took off his hat and stepped into the 
church, but while his hand yet rested on the 
door, while his foot was about to take a second 
step, he stopped and stood, still as the church 
itself. It was with him as though some unseen 
power had suddenly deprived him of life and 
turned him into stone. 

Her back was towards him. She was dressed 
from head to foot in black. She was sitting ona 
high hassock, just by the church stove. She was 
reading. 

She heard the slight noise that Godrey had 
made in entering, and so, without rising from 
the hassock, she turned her head towards the 
door, expecting to see the contractor who had 
built the church, and at the same moment folded 
the somewhat dirty-looking little bundle of note 
paper whose words she had been reading, and 
clasped it tightly in her left hand. 

Their eyes met. 

For some moments she was almost as stone- 
like as he. She raised herself from the hassock 
and looked at him without smiling, as though 
she doubted the evidence of her own eyes. Her 
sweet face was as pale ashis. Strength and life 
seemed to have deserted her,as they had deserted 
him, but for a few moments only. She was the 
first to recover. She was the first to speak. 
Holding her left hand behind her, she moved a 
few steps towards him. 

“Mr. Overside,” she said, timidly. ‘This 
has so startled me. It isso unexpected. How 
do } og do? Won’t you shake hands with 
me ” 

Her voice and outstretched hand revived him 
partly. He left the door and shook her hand, 
but though he tried he could say nothing. She 
did not seem to notice his confusion. 

“I hope you think we have done justice to 
your sketch,” she said. ‘‘ You must have been 
surprised.” 

“ Fes.” ; 

**Pondcourt was in sore need of another 
church,” she went on, in a slow, nervous, tremb- 
ling voice, unlike her own, ‘“‘and I was anxious 
to mark my gratitude to heaven, in my poor, 
humble way, for the divine mercy that was 
shown to my child.” 

She stopped for an instant, looked into his 
face, and added: 

“Tam afraid your stay by the sea has done 
you little benefit. Unless my eyes are deceiving 
me, you are ill, Mr. Overside.” 

“No,” he answered, huskily; “I am simply 








distressed and embarrassed at the present mo- 
ment, because 

** Because ?” 

« Because 
tha’ ? 

She interrupted him with a slight frown, and 
one word: 

« Please!” she said. 

There was silence between them for half a 
minute. . 

“Yet,” said Godrey, breaking the silence, 
trying to appear at his ease, to look at her un- 
flinchingly, and to be as. he had hitherto been 
with her—but failing in all most miserably: 
“Yet,” said he, “I think I have offended 
you.” 

“Oh, no! indeed,” she answered, and her 
voice trembled and her eyes gazed at the floor 
of the church, “tnough I eat understand why 
you should think so. It was:the shortness and 
coldness of the note in whieh I asked for tne 
sketch that made you think so, was it mot?” 

«Yes, Miss Witchwood.” 

“JT had no other’ reasom for writing so,” she 
said, wetting her lips nervously with her tongue. 
‘‘I wished you to think that I wished to see you 
no more. I watited you to forget Pondcourt ; 
but your presence now shows me that it was a 
purposeless wish=-that I had givem undue 
gravity to a mere trifle.” 

She spoke as if she did not herself under- 
stand the meaning of the words she uttered. 
She removed her eyes from the floor and 
pear intently at the palm of her gloved right 

and. 

“I think,” she said, in a whisper, “that I 
know what has brought you here to-day, Mr. 
Overside. IfI am right, I—I congratulate 
you.” 

He tried to say that he did not understand 
her, but could not. 

“While,” Miss Witchwood went on, “the 
workmen were clearing away the poor old Priory 
ruins which fell in a thunderstorm shortly after 
the death of my Eve, I—I found——” 

She stopped again and bit her lips. With 
her right hand she pulled her veil over her 
face. 

** Look, Mr. Overside,” she said. 

Tremblingly he raised his eyes. She opened 
her left hand, and showed. him lying on its 
little palm the written confession of his love. 
His face and neck turned crimson. The church 
seemed to whirl round-him. 

“Take it,” she whispered. ‘ Burn it!’ 

Without daring to look at her, he took 
the manuscript from her hand, thrust it in the 
breast-pocket of his coat, and then bowed his 
head and covered his face with his hands. 

“Tam so glad,” she said, pressing her left 
hand against her left side with cruel force, and 
speaking very slowly, as if with her last breath. 
“Tam so glad,’ she said, “ that you returned 
to-day to disinter those foolish pages—that you 
have recovered from, and can perhaps laugh at, 
this boy-like madness now. You must wonder 
how you could have ever fancied that you loved 
me.” 

He sighed: that was all. 

She put her left hand on one of the pews. 

“Say you do not love me now,” she said. 
«Tell me that you have forgotten the love that 
you wrote of there with so much grace. You 
have represented it there as so unlike ordinary 
love—so painfully deep—so absorbing. But 
that I knowand like you so weil, Mr. Overside, 
I should call that love irreligions—impious !” 

“No! no!’ he muttered. ‘My love exalts, 
purifies me, fits me for heaven, and carries with 
it my’ punishment on earth in its bitter, unbear- 
able hopelessness !”’ 

« Exalts! Purifies!’ she whispered. ‘No! 
say rather exalted—purified !” 

He said nothing. . 

“ Oh, Mr. Overside, it pains me so sadly to 
see you like tinis,” she said. ‘‘ Do you then still 
love me?” 

** Still! Next to our God !”” 

«Time will kill your love.” 

“ Death may! Nothing else!” 

Her left hand tightened round the part of the 





after all the wretchedness 
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pew she clutched. Itseemed that otherwise she 
would have fallen. 

“So sadly misplaced!’ she murmured, with a 
greateffort. “Iam older than you.” 

“Virtue is older than vice. Gould I hope to 
check my mad idolatry because the being I wor- 
shipped chanced to brighten the earth two years 
before I came to crawl on it,” he said, brokenly, 
recklessly, with his face still hidden from her. 
“Don’t pity me, Miss Witchwood! Loathe me 
for my presumption !”’ 

She softly repeated his last word, more to her- 
self than tohim. She left the pew, and walked 
unsteadily to the open church door. 

“No!” she said, “I will not pity you !” 

* Penniless, friendless, witless fool !”’ he mut- 
tered to himself, thinking she had left the 
church and gone from him for ever, and sinking 
wearily on to the hassock by the stove. “ God 
knows I wish that I were dead !” 

She stood at the open church door, with her 
back towards him. She puiled up her veil and 
gazed straight before her—at nothing that was 
visible to others. She pulled off her gloves 
without thinking of it. She heard his sighs, but 
did not move. Oh! her pure heart was as full 
as his. There was so much in it crying out for 
utterance which she could not give! Smiles 
and tears were on her heavenly face, for though 
her heart was weeping there was laughter flow- 
ing from it too. 

Ab! yes, she had so much to say to him—so 
long a story that a lifetime would not see its 
end—so strangely sweet a story that each word 
would suggest a thousand others—so brim-full 
of divinest poetry! Where could she commence? 
How could she (still retaining all the purity and 
pride and perfection that he so reverenced in 
her) almost kill him with joy ? 

There was so much unspoken within her, and 
she so longed to drown him all at once in the 
storm of bliss that her good heart held for him! 
To say, “I love you!” was not one millionth 
part enough! 

Oh! if he could but learn by instinct the 
boundlessness of her love for him—its fears, its 
longings, its pains, its joys, its birth, and its 
maturity! Atom by atom only could it be 
— Words only made it more unspeak- 
able! : 

She wanted to tell him that she had loved 
him from the first, loved him she fancied now 
ever since her birth, for it seemed to her that 
there had never been a time when she had not 
known him and not loved him. She wanted to 
tell him that his very imperfections endeared 
him to her more closely; that at heart she did 
not love him because he was clever, handsome, 
and noble, but because—because—oh! it was 
too deep—unutterable! unutterable ! 

She wanted to tell him that it was love more 
true, pure, and great than ever poets have 
dreamed of. She wanted to tell him all the 
fierce struggles which she had had with herself 
to try and conquer her love. To tell him how 
she had lost the battles, how she had prayed for 
his happiness night and morning—ay, and in 
her heart had never ceased to pray ; how totally 
unlike Eve’s love and Annie’s love was hers; 
how vast and eternal she felt it to be. 

She longed for him to know that she loved 
him as a wife, as a sister, as a man friend, and 
asa mother might love him. Longed that he 
should understand that there was no particle of 
impurity or selfishness in her love. 

She longed to tell him that her heart was 
wholly his—-that she would live with him, and 
die when hé' died—that he was all in this world 
to her—that she loved him as man had never 
yet been loved. 

All this, and an unutterable and endless crowd 
of sweeter words and lovelier thoughts, she 
yearned to cry out unto him, but none of this 
could she say—at least not now—at least not 
there! 

Sie wept, she laughed, she trembled on the 
edge of utter bliss. She turned and gazed on 
him again. 

He was sitting on the hassock, his face was 
buried in his hands, and tears were trickling 
through his fingers. A true picture of perfect 
broken-hearteduess ! 
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Again she laughed, though quite inaudibly, ) 
as she advanced a few steps noiselessly from the 


door of the church (which she deceived herself 
she had erected as a monument to Eve—and as 
that only) towards the picture of misery which 
she panted to paint out for ever. 

He did not hear her. He thought she had 
gone away from him for ever. “He did not 
dream that a life’s ecstatic happiness stood 
behind him—almost touched him. 

She stood so for nearly a minute, almost un- 
conscious. She placed her left hand softly on 
his left shoulder, but he did not turn nor start. 
He thought her touch unreal. 

Blushing, trembling, weeping, and smiling, 
she put her right arm on his right shoulder, and 
clasped her little quivering hands under his 
chin, and placed her cheek softly against his. 

He thought he had gone mad. 

Almost involuntarily, she let herself partly 
fall, still embracing his neck, and swung her- 
self round and faced him. 

Her dear, pure, beauteous face almost touched 
his. 

Her sweet lips, as she spoke to him in a soft 
whisper, fell gently on to his, and for many 
seeonds remained upon them. 

“ Godrey!” she said. 

And said no more just then. 


[THE END. ] 


EE 


Frr.ines come and go like light troops 
following the victory of the present; but prin- 
ciples, like troops of line, are undisturbed and 
stand fast. 


To discern well we must have as much purity 
and comprehensiveness in our heart as in our 
head. Between heaven and earth hangs a great 
mirror of crystal, into which a new and hidden 
world throws its immense images; but only an 
unpolluted, child-like eye perceives those images; 
a gross and animal eye does not even see the 
mirror.—RIcHTER. 
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[SHE STOOD SO FOR NEARLY A MINUTE.] 


DUTIES OF A WIFE. 


Ir is for the married state that a woman needs 
the most instruction, and in which she should 
be most on her guard to maintain her powers of 
pleasing. No woman can expect to be to her 
husband all that he fancied her when he was a 
lover. Men are always doomed to be duped, 
not so much by the arts of the sex as by their 
own imaginations. They are always wooing 
goddesses, and marrying mere mortals. A 
woman should, therefore, ascertain what was 
the charm that rendered her so fascinating when 
a girl, and endeavour to keep it when she has 
become a wife. One great thing undoubtedly 
was the chariness of herself and her conduct 
which an unmarried female always observes. 
She should maintain the same niceness and 
reserve in her person and habits, and endeavour 
still to preserve a freshness and virgin delicacy 
in the eye of her husband. She should remem- 
ber that the province of woman is to be wooed, 
not to woo; to be caressed, not to caress. Man 
is an ungrateful being in love; bounty loses in- 
stead of winning. ‘The secret of a woman’s 
power does not consist so much in giving as in 
withholding ; a woman may give up too much, 
even to her husband. It isa thousand little 
delicacies of conduct that she must trust to 
keep alive passion, and to protect herself from 
the dangerous familiarity that thorough ac- 
quaintance with every weakness and imperfec- 
tion incident to matrimony induces. By these 
means she may still maintain her power though 
she has surrendered her person, and may con- 
tinue the romance of love even beyond the 
honeymoon. ‘“ She that hath a wise husband,” 
says Jeremy Taylor, “must entice him to an 
eternal dearness by the veil of modesty and the 
grave robes of chastity, the ornament of meek- 
ness and the jewels of faith and charity; she 
must have no painting but blushing, her bright- 
ness must be purity, and she must shine round 
about with sweetnesses and friendship ; and she 
shall be pleasant while she lives, and desired 
when she dies.” 











THE GRAVE. 





Tux grave all still and darkling lies 
Beneath its hallowed ground, 

And dark the mists to human eyes 
That float its precincts round. 


No music of the grove invades 
That dark and dreary way ; 
And fast the votive flow’ret fades 
Upon its heaving clay. 
And vain the tear in beauty’s eye— 
The orphan’s groan is vain: 
No sound of clamorous agony 
Shall pierce its gloomy reign. 
Yet that oblivion of the tomb 
Shall suffering man desire, 
And through that shadowy gate of gloom 
The weary wretch retire. 


The barque by ceaseless storms oppressed 
Runs madly to the shore ; 

And thus the grief-worn heart shall rest 
There where it beats no more. 








Tue fact that a dishonest man, and sometimes 
even a fool, almost always succeeds betterin the 
world than an honest man and a man of intellect, 
is best explained in this way: the dishonest man 
and the fool have less trouble in putting them- 
selves au courant, and in the tone of the world, 
which is, in general, only dishonesty and foolish- 
ness ; whereas the honest man and the sensible 
man, being unable to enter immediately into 
commerce with the world, lose precious time. 
The ones are merchants who, knowing the lan- 
guage of the country, sell and lay in stock at 
once ; the others are obliged to learn the lan- 
guage from their sellers and buyers before ex- 
posing their merchandise and entering into 
treaty with them ; often they disdain to learn 
that language, and then they return without 
having done any business. 
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THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


_<S———_ 


MALT LIQUORS. 


Tux effects of alcohol or, spirit, under what- 
ever form it may be taken into the stomach— 
whether in the form of wine, spirits, or malt 
liquors—is to act upon the nerves, and through 
the medium of the nerves, on the brain—first 
producing a generous tide of cheerfulness, 
gaiety and hilarity ; and, secondly, a languid, 
listless, and not always unpleasant state of 
weariness or kind of half-stupefaction. If the 
potations have been more copious than mode- 
rate, the brain and nerves are put upon the 
stretch from which they seldom recover with- 
out producing severe headaches and uncomfort- 
able sensations about the regions of the stomach 
and liver. If these potations be often repeated, 
they come, of course, to produce diseased affec- 
tions of the nerves, brain, stomach, and liver, 
which will resist curative means in the exact 
ratio of the length of time they have existed in 
the constitution. But if genuine malt liquor 
be taken in moderation, the gentle excitement 
it communicates to the nerves will give strength 
to the body and rouse the mind to vigorous ac- 
tivity ; it will impart health to the blood, and 
give to the skin all the freshness of youth. In 
weak and emaciated constitutions, provided 
there exists no organic affections, the stomach 
and bowels not deranged, nor the mind fretful, 
it will often, when taken in small quantities, 
produce both strength and plumpness. Such 
are the effects of mere malt spirit, without the 
addition of hops or the presence of acid, which 
will be immediately considered. 

The following results of experiments made by 
Mr. Brande will enable our readers to judge of 
the quantities of spirit contained in the dif- 
ferent sorts of malt liquors. In Burton ale, he 
found almcst nine parts in a hundred to be 
spirit ; in Dorchester ale, about the same; in 
brown stout, a little less; in Edinburgh ale, 
about six or seven parts in the hundred; in 
‘London porter, about four or five; and in small 
beer, only from one tu two parts of spirit in the 
hundred. It hence appears that Burton and 
Dorchester ales are by far the strongest in 
spirit, and that, therefore, they ought to be used 
in small quantities and with much caution, while 
London porter and beer (so far as spirit is 
concerned) may be drank in almost any quan- 
tity without much risk or injury. 

The hops, which form a principal ingredient 
in malt liquor, from their strong narcotic quality 
tend in some measure, it may be presumed, to 
allay and keep in check the hilarity of the 
mind produced by the malt spirit. So far, then, 
our health is in little danger from these ingre- 
dients (malt and hops); but it is not so with 
other accidental as well as intentional princi- 
pals. By the first, or accidental, is meant the acid 
which is always more or less present in all malt 
liquors, and constitutes the tart flavour called 
hardness. This acid is not an addition of fraud 
or adulterations, but arises during the ferment- 
ing process. When taken into the stomach it 
has the effects of leaven; a small portion 
leavens the whole mass of food and drink in 
the stomach and makes it sour, and conse- 
quently produces heartburn, vitiated bile, nau- 
sea, headache, and either constipation or a too 
relaxed state of the bowels, according to circum- 
stances, the quantity consumed, and the strength 
of the constitution to resist it. It is this acid 
which is the chief cause of gout, rheumatism, 
gravel, stone, etc. 

To avoid these, all malt liquors should be 
drank as mild as possible, when the deleterious 
acid is in small quantity. A few grains of car- 
bonate of soda will correct this acidity; and 
where any of the consequences arise, some alka- 
line purge may be taken as the best remedy. 

Capsicum and grains of paradise are used to 
give a pungent taste to weak beer; but, toavoid 
detection, the brewers mostly use the concentrated 
tinctures, and ginger, coriander seed, and orange 
peel are used to flavour it. Besides these, opium, 
cocculus indicus, nux vomica, tobacco, and ex- 








tract of poppies, are used to increase the intoxi- 
cating qualities. Quassia is employed instead 
of hops, as a bitter, but as this does not precipi- 
tate the mucilage the beer soon grows muddy, 
unless kept very cool. Mild or new beer is 
made to taste like stale by adding a little oil of 
vitriol or some alum; and, on the other hand, 
stale or sourish beer is made to resemble mild 
by neutralizing the avid by means of oyster 
shells, chalk, and other alkaline substances. 

The presence of sulphate of iron may be de- 
tected in malt liquor by a strong solution of 
galls, which, dropped into the suspected article, 
will turn it of a black colour, and afterwards 
deposit a black sediment if iron be held in so- 
lution ; and—which is a much more delicate test 
—a few drops of the solution of prussiate of 
potass, or ferro-cyanate of potass, dropped in the 
suspected beer, wili, if iron be present in the 
most minute state, give a blue-greenish colour 
in the menstruum. When properly fermented, 
well hopped, and of moderate strength, malt 
liquors are wholesome, nutrititive, and refresh- 
ing. It has been observed that those who drink 
sound malt liquors are stronger than those who 
drink wine; and to those who are trained to 
boxing and other athletic exercises, old home- 
brewed beer is particularily recommended, drawn 
from the cask and not bottled. Hence Jackson, 
the old pugilistic trainer, asserted that, if any 
person accustomed to drink wine would but try 
malt liquor for a month, he would find himself 
so mucn the better for it that he would soon take 
to the one and abandon the other. Good home- 
brewed beer has been styled the “Vinum 
Britannicum,” or British wine, also “ liquid 
bread.” 

Indeed, it is a subject of much regret that 
so few families in this kingdom brew their own 
drink, but put up with the half-fermented, adul- 
terated wash found in publichonses, or with 
the no less adulterated stuff called porter, sub- 
ject to the frauds of the brewers, and the ulte- 
rior sophistications and bad management of the 
unprincipled publican. 

Small beer is best calculated for table use or 
to allay thirst, being less heating and 
stimulating than other malt liquors. When 
drank soft and mild, after being tho- 
roughly fermented and purified, it forms 
an excellent diluent with food, especially at 
meals. Sydenham was in the habit of using it 
in this manner, both at dinner and supper, and 
he justly considered it being well hopped a great 
advantage. It is doubtless the best fermented 
drink that can be used at meals by persons in 
the middle and upper ranks in life, who are in 
the habit of drinking wine after dinner. And, 
as it abounds with fixed air, it is the most useful 
diluent for labourers, because it cools the body, 
abates thirst, and, at the same time, stimulates 
in a moderate degree the animal powers; but 
when stale and hard it is unwnolesome to every- 
body. 

Sound, strong beer, is a most useful drink to 
the weak, the lean, and the labourer, provided 
they are not very subject to flatulency, nor 
troubled with disorder of-the breast. If taken 
in moderate quantity and of the best quality, it 
will be found of great service to the invalid in 
restoring his strength and spirits. 

Bottled beer is always more flatulent than that 
drawn from the cask. 

Sir Lucas Pepys used to say that Edinburgh 
ale was a superb liquor for those whose consti- 
tutions had been weakened by the gout; and 
the once eminent Doctor Gregory, of Edinburgh, 
recommended it in indigestion, and by its 
means, with intermediate laxatives, to keep the 
bowels open. 

In fine, in some cases of general weakness, 
where the individual is evident recovering, and 
is possessed of a tolerable share of strength and 
stomach, we have found a little of the finest ale, 
daily, to be an excellent restorative. 

The age of malt liquors is the last thing by 
which they are rendered more or less whole- 
some. Age has, apparently, in this respect, the 
same effect as hops, and those liquors that are 
kept longest are evidently the least viscid. But 
this is generally determined by their degree of 
strength, in proportion to which they will sooner | 





or later come to their full perfection, as well as 
decay ; for when ale or beer is kept till its par- 
ticles are broken and communicated as far as 
they are capable, then it is that they are at the 
highest state of perfection; and beyond this 
they will be continually on the decay, till the 
finer spirits have entirely escaped, leaving the 
remainder sour and vapid. 


J. S. Forsyru, M.D. 





« Learn, O young women, how you can beau- 
tify your faces, by what means you can preserve 
your charms.” This piece of advice was given 
by Ovid to the Roman ladies of his day. They 
probably heeded his words; the ladies of Paris 
must certainly heed them. The future arche- 
ologist of our time will have to record that in 
the year 1882 a Parisian dame, in order to cap- 


| tivate the other sex and establish her supremacy 


over her own, used among other things the Eau 
des fées, the Pate philomane, the Séve capillaire, 
the Séve sourciliére, the Antiobesitas, the Lait 
mawilla, the Antibalbas, the Georgine Champ- 
baron, the Depleine, the Poudre capillus, the 
Séve mammaire, and the Eau de Ninon. If 
Juvenal and Swift were among us they would 
assuredly write some more satires, and Joseph 
II. of Austria would say now as he did in his 
own day, on hearing a friend praise a handsome 
but painted woman: “ Mon ami, je n’aime pas 
la peinture.” 


StupERstTiTious WHALE Fisuers.—Of all men, 
sailors are about the most superstitious, and 
pernaps whale fishers are the most supersti- 
tious of all. Fora ship to start on her voyage 
on a Friday, or for any important work—such 
as putting the lines on board the boats—to take 
place on that day, is synonymous with certain 
failure of the fishing, if not something worse. 
The captains generally defer to the men’s deep- 
seated prejudice on this subject; but a few of 
them have dared the evil influence by sailing 
on Friday, with the result that the voyage, in- 
stead of being unsuccessful, has frequently proved 
unusually fortunate. One notable instance oc- 
curred where a ship sailed on a Friday, and 
every whale that was caught was killed on a 
Friday. The men are likewise very particular 
about the way in which everything is put on 
board at the equipment of the ship. A boat 
which had been brought down from the yard 
stern foremost is known to have been sent back 
and brought down bow foremost, and nothing 
will be accepted by a sailor which is handed to 
him between the shrouds. On one occasion a 
ship had been very unfortunate, not a whale 
having been caught, although the season was 
well advanced. The want of success was attri- 
buted to an Englishman who wore a peculiar 
high-peaked white hat, and at the solicitation 
of the crew he allowed his hat to be consumed 
on a bonfire kindled on the ice with a view of 
exorcising the spirit of bad luck. In the days 
of the old sailing vessels the burning of tne 
witches was a regular occurrence. The master 
of the ceremonies had a piece of flat stick, on 
the end of which a quantity of salt was placed, 
and his plan of burning out the witches was by 
pushing the stick through the ring of tne 
anchor, and then setting fire to the salt, mut- 
tering the while some doggrel, beginning thus: 
«Avoid ye Satan, and away with your crooked 
rumple.” A curious coincidence happened one 
year on board the old “ Advice.” ‘The season 
had been very unpropitious, and as it was well 
advanced, and the ship still “clean,” the cere- 
mony of burning the witches was resorted to. 
One of the crew, an old man, famed for his suc- 
cess in exorcising the evil genius, acted as high- 
priest on the occasion, and curiously enough a 
fish was caught on the following day. The 
ceremony was repeated three times, at inter- 
vals of awweek, and with the like result, a whale 
having been got the succeeding day. It is cre- 
ditable to the intelligence of the men to say 
that this witch-burning is never heard of nowa- 
days, having disappeared along with many of 
the other superstitious notions which were in 
vogue in “ the good old times.” 
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A COMPLETE GUIDE FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURISTS. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER III. 


HOW TO PAINT LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHS IN 
WATER COLOURS.* 


Contouring PHorograpHic LANDSCAPES. 


Tuts branch of art is, strange to say, one 
which has been, save by some few artists for 
their own private gratification, little if at all 
practised; for I regard the few lamentable 
failures which have been from time to time 
exhibited by mere “ print colourers” as steps in 
this direction. 

There is not the slightest reason why photo- 
graphy should not provide the drawing and 
light and shade of a landscape for the purposes 
of the artistic colourist, as well as the original 
sketch for a portrait. A somewhat different 
print must be secured, it is true, because it 
would with water colours be absolutely impos- 
sible to secure the more luminous greens of foli- 
age, or the delicate and tender aerial tones of 
the distance, upon the dark surfaces represent- 
ing these in the ordinary photograph ; but a 
proper print may very easily be secured by the 
simple process of placitig the sensitized paper 
in the pressure-frame for printing with the non- 
sensitized surface in contact with the negative. 
The landscape is then printed THROUGH instead 
of on the paper, and the proof so secured is a 
faint but perfectly distinct one, giving all the 
detail and gradation without the intense masses 
of dark in the foliage, or the strong definition 
and undue depth of the distance; whilst if this 
print be held up to the light, the landscape will 
then have all the vigour and force of an ordi- 
nary proof on albumenized paper. Such proofs 
as these are frequently produced to serve as 
transparencies for decorating windows, lamp 
shades, etc., especially when rendered more 
transparent by waxing or coating with mastic 
varnish, after being coloured in water or other 
colours. 

A print prepared as above, after receiving the 
broader washes and touches, may be fastened to 
a sheet of plate-glass, so that hy merely holding 
it up to the light, all the minuter details and 
delicate half-tones can be clearly traced and 
secured, although when the picture is again 
seen by reflected instead of transmitted light, 
such are indefinite and faint until strengthened 
and brought up to the proper depth by the 
painter. 

The following will be found among the most 
useful pigments for our present purpose :— 
Yellow ochre. 

Raw sienna. 


Gamboge. 
Brown madder. 


Chinese white. 
Vermilion. 
Rose madder. 
Crimson lake. 


Indian red. Purple madder. 
Venetian red. Brown pink. 
Light red. Sepia. 

Burnt sienna. Olive green. 
Mars orange. French blue. 
Orange chrome. Cobalt. 
Cadmium yellow. Payne’s grey. 
Lemon yellow. Indigo. 

Indian yellow. Ivory black. 


The brushes most in use for landscape pur- 
poses are the brown sable and camel-hair; but 
the red sable is of service for body-colour effects, 
especially in large works. These brushes, being 
of various sizes, are named after the quills which 
contain them, viz.: eagle, swan, goose, duck, 
and crow-quill. Besides these, flat brushes will 
be required for large washes, and even hog-hair 
and fitch brushes are of frequent service for 
certain purposes when using body colour. 

PREPARING THE PicTURE. 

_ The picture having beem previously sized in 
the manner before described for colouring in 
water, is fastened to your desk by drawing-pins, 
or similar means, and a faint general wash, com- 





* Continued from page 119, 





posed of brown madder and Indian yellow or 
yellow ochre, is carried over the whole surface. 
This wash should be applied with a large soft 
brush, the desk or drawing-board being sloped 
at an angle of, say, forty-five degrees. Keep 
the colour fully supplied in the brush until you 
near the bottom of the picture. The wash, if 
the brush has not been either too full of colour 
or too dry, should when completed. be flat, even, 
and of an equal depth all over. 


SEIEs. 


This dry, a wash of clean water may be carried 
over the whole, and absorbed with blotting- 
paper, to leave the surface damp, but not wet, 
as in this state it will receive the other washes 
for the sky better. 

Next take a large soft brush charged liberally 
with pure cobalt, not too strong, and proceed to 
wash downward from the top, adding water as 
you approach the horizon, but carrying the tint 
well down over the distance towards your fore- 
ground. 

When this second wash is dry, a third and 
rather stronger wash of the same with a little 
madder pink, may be again carried over the 
whole surface, merely omitting the spaces occu- 
pied by clouds, if such there be, and the high 
lights of the more prominent objects, but, with 
these exceptions, covering the whole surface 
from top to bottom. 

The clouds now demand attention. We will 
suppose them to be simple in form, warm in 
colour, and not too massive or elaborately de- 
fined, such being most easily described. The 
last wash being dry, use the clean water and 
blotting-paper once more; and while the sur- 
face is still damp, carry over the lights of your 
clouds a dilute mixture of cadmium and madder 
pink, with a very little Chinese white. Letting 
this dry, after softening it well off with pure 
water as it recedes from the illuminated pas- 
sages, the thin and delicate shadows of the 
clouds may be laid in with cobalt and light red, 
by a series of faint washes, reducing the com- 
parative size of each succeeding wash, and keep- 
ing the surface damp, in order, as I have before 
said, that the edges of the washes may not be 
too crude and hard: In washing, carefully pre- 
vent the colour from settling in pools at any 
spot, as it will then dry into adisagreeable hard- 
edged blot very difficult to get rid of by any 
after-process of washing with clean water, or by 
stippling. For the sky washes use plenty of 
water with your colours, obtaining the effect 
rather by repetition than at once. The extreme 
high lignts of the clouds are best “ taken out,” 
that is to say, by the following means: 

Take clean waterand lay it on the high lights, 
preserving the same shape; let it remain fora 
few seconds and then apply the blotting-paper, 
when, by rubbing the surface LIGHTLY with a 
piece of crumb from a rather stale loaf of bread, 
the colour will be entirely removed from the 
space covered by the water, and the white paper 
may afterwards be tinted with the requisite 
colour or colours, say with cadmium and rose 
madder. To obtain very soft gradation in 
clouds, begin with pure water, gradually adding 
colour until the darker or shadowed portions are 
reached; and if you desire to soften off again 
from these, add water gradually to the tint 
until the desired result is obtained. 

I need hardly add that the lighter portion of 
the sky will be that nearest the sun. 

An appearance of brilliancy and force may be 
secured by occasionally relieving the sprays, 
branches, and twigs of trees against a luminous 
cloud: 

TaBLE oF TINTS, ETC. 
For Skies and Clouds. 

Cobalt or French blue (the first is more easily 
managed). 

Cobalt, a little indigo, and rose madder. 

Cobalt and Indian red. 

For Twilight Effects. 

Indigo and cobalt. 

Indigo and Prussian blue. 

French blue, Indian red, and yellow ochre. 

Indigo, cobalt, and Indian red. 

Indigo and purple madder. 





For Sunrise and Sunset Effects. 
Cobalt and rose madder. 
Purple madder and French blue. 
Indian red and yellow ochre: 
Yellow ochre, pure. 
Yellow ochre and Indian yellow. 
Cadmium yellow. _ 
Ditto with rose madder. 
Rose madder with purple madder. 
Cadmium yellow and Indian red. 
Mars orange. 
Mars orange and rose madder. 
Raw sienna and rose madder. 
Indigo and rose madder. 
For Stormy or Twilight Effects (warm or cold). 
Indigo and Indian red. 
Indigo, lake, and sepia. 
Indigo and purple madder. 
Lamp black and French blue. 
Lamp black and light red. 
Blue black and cobalt. 
French blue, purple madder, and yellow ochre. 
Lamp black and lake. 
Sepia and indigo. 
For More Delicate Effects. 
Cobalt and light red. 
Light red, rose madder, and cobalt. 
Cobalt, yellow ochre, and Indian red. 
Rose madder, raw sienna, and cobalt. 
Emerald green and pink madder. 
Payne’s gray (used thin). 
Lamp black, light red, and cobalt. 
For the Illuminated Clouds, or their 
High Lights. 
Roman ochre and a little rose madder. 
Cadmium yellow and rose madder. 
Light red and yellow ochre. 

For Sunset and Sunrise Clouds: 
Cadmium yellow and rose madder. 
Indian yellow and rose madder. 
Mars orange and rose madder. 
Gamboge and rose madder. 

Yellow ochre and rose madder. 
Light red and rose madder. 

Lake and rose madder. 

Cobalt and purple madder. 

Brown madder, indigo, and cobalt. 
Purple madder. 


From the above list nearly every tint likely 
to be required in the treatment of the large 
range of sky effects may be obtained. 


(To be continued.) 








In 1750 the duty on malt was sixpence a bushel, 
or four shillings a quarter; during the struggle 
with French Democracy it gradually rose to the 
astounding amount of thirty-eight shillings 
and eightpence! Twoor three years after the 
battle of Waterloo the duty was reduced to 
abont one guinea, where it long remained, at the 
gratifying average of some fifty or sixty per 
cent. to the brewer, and not much less than a 
hundred per cent. to the ultimate purchaser of 
a pint of beer. 

On a French frigate a theft was once com- 
mitted when the vessel was at sea. In spite of 
the severest perquisitions, in spite of the habit 
of observing the least details of life in common 
which takes place on board a vessel, neither the 
officers nor the sailors could discover the author 
of the theft. This circumstance put all the 
crew in a state of excitement. When the cap- 
tain and his staff had given up all hope of see- 
ing justice down, the boatswain’s mate said to 
the commander, “To-morrow morning I shall 
find the thief!’ The astonishment at this an- 
nouncement was not small. Next day all the 
crew were ranged in order on the deck. The 
boatswain’s mate ordered each man to hold out 
his hand, and distributed to him a small 
quantity of flour. He then commanded them 
all in their turn to make a small ball with the 
flour by mixing their saliva with it. There was 
one man who could not make the little ball for 
want of saliva. “ That is the guilty man,” said 
the boatswain’s mate to the captain. It was 
soon discovered that he was not mistaken. 
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Exrorric Suns.—The Parisian journal, 
« T’Blectricité,’” gives a woodcut of the in- 
tended effect of the great electric sun to be ele- 
vated upon an iron mast of 150 metres for the 
lighting of the quay of New Orleans. In the 
background are shown some of the enormous 
three or four-decked steamers or floating palaces 
of the Mississippi. This Paris journal calis to 
mind that M. Daudigny presented an analogous 
idea of the late International Exposition in that 
city, grander but more simple, namely, to utilise 
the Vendéme column and the “Colonne de 
Juillet” for sustaining powerful electric lamps, 
which would radiate their brilliant light over 
their respective districts, and the rays of which 
on the street level would be naturally subdued 
by their distribution from such a lofty eminence. 
The same journal adds that amongst the papers 
of the late Henry Giffard there was found the 
plan of a monument of this class; and it is pro- 
bable a portion of the funds left by his will may 
be applied to the carrying ont of this purpose. 
How to make leather in twenty-four hours is 
the subject of a German patent, which, since it 
is based upon the employment of bichromate of 
potash and gelatine, no doubt would scarcely 
hold good in this country. Mixtures of this 
kind have been proposed ere now for a hundred 
and one purposes, from the making of sausage 
skins to the production of waterproof walls. In 
the present case, the raw hides or skins are 
placed in a warm or cold solution of—Water, 
1,500 parts; gelatine, 50 parts; bichromate of 
potash, 30 parts. The skins are immersed for 
the space of a day, and then exposed to daylight 
to permit the bichromated gelatine, of which 
the hide is now composed, to become insoluble. 


Fisuine 1n A CorRnFixuD.—In Colorado is a 
ten-acre field, which is no more nor less than a 
subterranean lake covered with soil about 
eighteen inches deep. On the-soil is cultivated 
a field of corn, which produces thirty bushels to 
the acre. If anyone will take the trouble to dig 
a hole to the depthof a spade-handle he will find 
it to fill with water, and by using a hook and 
line fish four or five inches long may be caught. 
The fish have neither scales nor eyes, and are 
perch-like in shape. The ground is a black 
marlin nature, and in all probabliity was at 
one time an open body of water, on which accu- 
mulated vegetable matter, which has been in- 
creased from time to time until now it has a 
crust sufficiently strong and rich to produce fine 
corn, although it has to be cultivated by hand, 
as it is not strong enough to bear the weight of 
a horse. While harvesting the hands catch 
great strings of fish by making a hole through 
the earth. A person rising on his heel and com- 
ing down suddenly can see the growing corn 
shake all around him. Anyone having sufli- 
cient strength to drive a rail through the crust 
will find on releasing it that it will disappear 
altogether.—* Territorial Enterprise.” 


Tue Srerrine or Batitoons Br Oars.—On 
April 30, M. Carlier, one of the most active 
members of the Académie d’Aérostation Météo- 
rologique, made an ascent at the La Villette 
gasworks, Paris, in order to try if it is possible 
to steer a balloon by using in the car a large 
oar composed of a plane fixed perpendicularly 
toa solid handle worked with two hands. The 
dimensions of the plane are one metre by two, 
and the handle is about three metres long. The 
weight of the sails is counterpoised when worked, 
and the weight of the whole system is about 
ten kilogrammes. It is the second time that M. 
Carlier bas ascended with this apparatus. Al- 
though the air was in a state of great agita- 
tion, the motions of the balloon were easily seen 
from the ground. M. Carlier intends to make 
a series of ascents in order to learn how to make 
the most of this system, which is to be used only 
for partial direction, as in the case of Thames 
barges, which, although they must follow the 
run of the tides, can be directed to some extent 
by means of the oars. 





FACETIA. 


—@~— 


A VERY “ ORIGINAL” EDITION OF 
ZESOP’S FABLES. 


Tur Lion anp THE Movsz: 


A lion was awakened from sleep by a mouse 
running over his face. This aroused his choler, 
and for some time he tried to make himself a 
mousetrap, but it wasn’t easy to catch that 
mouse. At last ne succeeded, and held him be- 
tween his paws, but after a short pause the 
mouse managed to slipaway again. “ You can 
go this time,” said the lion, “but don’t come 
fooling round here again.” Shortly afterwards 
the lion was caught by some hunters, who bound 
him by strong ropes to the ground, and the 
mouse, hearing him roar,came up. ‘‘ Holloa,” 
said the mouse, “ here’s a lark!” and he com- 
menced trotting over that lion’s face; first in one 
eye, then in the other, then he tickled his ear, 
went up his nose, and had such a gay old time of 
it generally that the lion went mad with rage. 

Morau.—When you catch a mouse—kill it! 


Tus FarHer AND Hs Sons. 


A father had a family of sons who were always 
quarrelling. One day he told them to bring him 
a bundle of sticks, and with that charming 
simplicity so common to the ancients, they 
obeyed his commands, when he thrashed them 
so soundly that he broke all the sticks on their 
backs. 

Morat.—When your father sends you for a 
stick, don’t omit to place several copies of the 
** Times” under your waistcoat. 


Tur Ass AND THE WoLF. 


An ass feeding in a meadow saw a wolf ap- 
proaching to seize him, and immediately pre- 
tended to be lame. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” said 
the wolf. “ Sprained my ankle at a ball last 
night,” replied the ass. ‘Let me look at it,” 
said the wolf, in a medical tone of voice. “ Just 
what I want,” murmured the ass; “I'll kick 
his confounded head off!” He lifted his foot, 
the wolf grabbled him by the fetlock, the ass 
kicked as hard as/he could, but the wolf hung 
on, and at last the ass fell down and the wolf 
made a good meal of him, 

Morau.—Don’t make lame excuses. 


Tur Erurop. 


The purchaser of a black servant was per- 
suaded that the colour of the slave’s skin arose 
from dirt. He placed him in a bath and scrub- 
bed him for a fortnight with all the soaps in the 
market, butallto no purpose. The nigger took 
cold and dyed—the same colour. 

Morau.—Advertisements are not always 


gospel. 
Tur Fox anp THE Crow. 


A crow having stolen a piece of meat flew to 
a tree to enjoy the labours of honesty. A fox 
passing that way saw the crow, and thought he 
would like to have a share, so, taking a back 
seat under the tree, he commenced soft-soaping 
the crow, telling her how fair she was, and what 
a pity it was she couldn’tsing. “ Can’t I ?’’ said 
the crow, opening her mouth, when down dropped 
the meat into the fox’s gullet. The fox, with 
a rather discourteous remark on the crow’s wit, 
bolted the meat and then bolted away, laughing. 
All at once the fox felt ill: he threw a somer- 
sault, kicked out behind, ran after his tail in 
an extraordinary manner, plunged back, leaped, 
foamed at the mouth, laid down, and died. The 
crow crowed over him and thought she was well 
out of it, as phosphorous isn’t always good for 
witty people. 

Morat.—Don’t open your mouth too wide, nor 
bolt your food. 





«You are yawning,” said a wife to her hus- 
band. ‘“ My dear,” he replied, “ the husband 
and the wife are one, and when I am alone I am 
bored.” 





RorsTERER (to respected parent, who had 
come to bail him out): “ Holloa, Gov’ner! You 
here! Don’t mean to say they’re run you in!” 


Sarp a very fat lady: “Little boy, can I go 
through this gate to the river?” ‘ P’r’aps 
you can. A load of hay went through this morn- 
ing.” 

A Frencuman asked quarter of a Highlander 
at Waterloo. ‘I can’t spare your life,” said 
the mountaineer, “‘ but ask me any other favour, 
and I’ll grant it with pleasure.” 


** HERE, you little rascal, walk up here and 
give an account of yourself—where have yor 
been?” ‘After the girls, father.” ‘“ Did you 
ever know me to do so when I was a boy?” 
‘*No, sir, but mother did.” My son, you had 
better go to bed.” 

“ Mr. Brown, couldn’t you give me a position 
of some kind with you?” “ Very sorry—don’t 
think there is any vacancy in my establish- 
ment.” “If you have nothing else, employ me 
as your adviser.” ‘ Very well; you may begin 
by advising me how to get rid of you.” 

«* Pray, sir,” said a judge, angrily, toa blunt 
old Quaker, from whom no direct answer could 
be obtained. “‘do you know what we sit here 
for?” ‘ Yes, verily, I do,” said the Quaker ; 
“three of you for four dollars each a day, and 
the fat one in the middle for four thousand a 
year.” 

QvuatirizD Propery.—The other nicht, as a 
burlesque was being played at a well-known 
theatre, the somewhat unfeminine costumes of 
the actresses ruffled the susceptibilities of a 
prim young lady in the stalls. “Dear me!’ 
she ejaculated, “ how dreadful it must be to 
show one’s self in that way to so many people— 
at one time!” 

A Partstan lady called on her milliner, the 
other day, to get the character of a servant. 
The respectable appearance of the latter was 
beyond question. ‘“ But is she honest ?” asked 
the lady. “Iam not so sure of that,” replied 
the milliner ; “‘I have sent her to you with my 
bill a dozen times, and she has neWer yet given 
me the money !’”” 

“T say, Jim,” inquired a young urchin of his 
companion, who was but a few years older than 
himself, “ what does ‘p.m.’ mean after them 
figures on that there railway bill?” Jim re- 
sponded, conscious of his own wisdom, ‘‘ Penny 
a mile, to be sure!” “ Well, and ‘a.m.’ ?” 
‘Oh, that means—that means,” said Jim, hesi- 
tating, “‘that-means a ’a’penny a mile!” 


AnecpoTrs or Sypner SmirH.—Speaking of 
a well-known character, he said that he was so 
fond of contradiction that he would throw up 
the window in the middle of the night and 
contradict the watchman who was calling the 
hour. When his physitian advised him to 
“take a walk upon an empty stomach,” Smith 
asked, “ Upon whose ?” 

A sHaRpPeR, who had pawned his hat, going 
out of church in the midst of a crowd, snatched 
a man’s hat from under hisarm. The poor fel- 
low, feeling his hat gone, cried, “Tney have 
stolen my hat!” The sharper, immediately 
putting the hat on his head, and covering it 
with both his hands, exclaimed, “ Have they? I 
defy them to take mine !” 

THEY Do THEIR OwN Kisstna.—The following 
incident was related by an American paper: 
« Not a thousand miles from this village lives a 
very exacting landholder. He makes his ten- 
ants ‘come to time’ on the day the rent becomes 
due, and will only relax his stern decrees when 
a handsome woman is in question. Not long 
since he called for his rent of a very worthy me- 
chanic, who, by the way, rejoices in the posses- 
sion of a pretty little wife. The husband 
was not at home when Shylock called, and he 
wasenchanted with the pretty little wife of the 
tenant. She could not liquidate the amount due; 
but the landlord, becoming really enamoured, 
told her he would give her a receipt in full for 
just one kiss. ‘Sir,’ said she, ‘ myself and hus- 
band are very poor; perhaps we cannot pay our 
rent; but I tell you, sir, we’re not so poor but 
that we can do our own kissing!” 
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SWEET INISFAIL. 


A ROMANCE. 
By RICHARD DOWLING, 


AUTHOR OF 


The Mystery of Killard,” “ The Weird Sisters,” 
“ The Duke’s Sweetheart,” ‘A Sapphire Ring,” 
etc. 





in 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON Mm. DOWLING’S 
PREVIOUS NOVELS. 


* Holds the reader spell-bound.’’—‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” 


“* A book to read and be thankful for. It will bea day 
to be marked by a white stone when Mr. Dowling gives 
us another novel.”—* Standard.”’ 


“Ne one who remembers Mr. Richard Dowling’s re- 
markable story, ‘The Mystery of Killard,’ and no one 
who read it can have forgotten it, will be surprised to 
find in his new novel, ‘The Weird Sisters’ (3 vols., 
Tinsley Brothers), an extraordinary amount of peculiar 
and original power. .. . . Even the most case-hardened 
novel-reader, should he find himself engaged with the 
#econd volume in the dim and solitary reaches of the 
night, will wish he could lay the book by till the morning. 
Mr. Dowling will not allow him to do it. His hold is 
like the Ancient Mariner’s, and the tale must be told and 
heard tothe end. The striking peculiarity which, it will 
be remembered, the author of ‘ Uncle Silas’ displayed in 
a marked degree, of writing out wordless soliloquy, is 
Mr. Dowling’s gift as well. He can make his people 
think aloud. This is infinitely more effective in reveal- 
ing the processes and changes of character than descrip- 
tion. .... Mr. Dowling’s power is essentially dramatic ; 
he excels in dialogue and situation. There is a half-page 
in the third volume (p. 48) which, to those who have read 
up to it, has a breathless concentration of intensity. 
Again, in the same volume, occurs a short scene between 
Grey and Sir William Midharst, as quick in interchange 
of dramatic suggestion ss anything we remember in 
fiction.” —“ Daily News.” 

** He has chosen to write what is wittily termed a sen- 
sation story, andjhe has managed at his first attempt to 
beat Miss Braddon in her own line. This is strong 
speaking, but those who take our advice and read ‘The 
Weird Sisters’ will find that we have expressed with 
strict accuracy a fact which will become patent to them 
before the end of the first volume. The whole merit of 
the book lies in the fashion whereby a difficult intrigue 
is wrought out to its finish, so we will not spoil sport by 
giving even a hint at the plot. Suffice it to say that Mr. 
Dowling has the story-telling faculty developed in high 
degree. He catches your interest at the first page, and 
even if you are inclined to be indifferent or rebellious, 
you find it well-nigh impossible to forbear surrendering 
your keenest attention. The book has not a dull pas- 
sage.”’—‘* Vanity Fair.” 

"Mr. Dowling writes powerfully and well, aiming at 
producing sensationalism of the highest type, yet steer- 
ing clear of the unhealthy sensualism wh'ch mars the 
success of so many modern novels. *‘ The Weird Sisters’ 
is an intensely interesting work.’’—‘‘ Graphic.” 

“A strange, powerful romance.”—‘‘ Globe.” 

“ Novels are so apt to belie their name by running in 
the most well-worn of ruts, and by exhibiting a striking 
deficiency of novelty, that we welcome with special 
eagerness any outcome of real imaginative invention ; 
and the conception of the original situation, the nature 
of which is sufficiently indicated here, amply proves that 
Mr. Dowling possesses a large measure of genuine crea- 
tive power.”’—“ Spectator.” ; 

“This work alone would have been enough to have 
established the author’s claim to a.place amongst the 
first of living writers of exciting fiction of the more 
intense kind.’”’—** Morning Post.” 

“Full of dramatic action. Clever delineations of 
strongly contrasted human eccentricities, interwoven 
with which is a love story of singular freshness.”— 
*‘Tilustrated London News.” 

** The nature of the novel is indeed uncommonly fine.” 
—“* World.” 

“The story is kept mysterious with success.” — 
** Atheneum.” 

**The characters are well drawn, the descriptions are 
almost photographic, and the story is vigorously 
written.”—* Whitehall Review.” 

“The novel is unquestionably powerful, well written, 
true to the life which it describes, and eminently pure 
and healthy in tone.”’—*‘ Globe.” ’ 

“He has given us a book to ‘read,’ and one we can 
commend to all who care fora realistic picture without 

the too common trash associated with the ordinary 
novels.”’—*‘ Examiner.” 

“* We have not read a novel with so much pleasure for 
a long time.”—*‘ John Bull.” 

**Pullof interest, which increases with every chapter.” 
"Pictorial World.” 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





G. Surary.—Mix a little flour of sulphur with some 
milk, and after allowing it to stand for a couple of hours, 
apply the milk (without disturbing the sulphur) to the 
affected part. Immediately after rinse it well with soa 


“and water, and before going to bed apply cold cream. 


this is persevered in, the black specks will soon dis- 
appear. 

Contstoy.—l. There would be no glaring impropriety 
in sending the tickets, since the ladies could accept or 
reject them as they liked. 2. We could not give youan 
earlier reply, since Tus LonpoN REaDER goes to press in 
advance of its date. 

Ayxious One.—Take plenty of active exercise. 

An AmatTEvr.—“ Moloch” should be pronounced 
*“Molok,” and “cherub” pronounced “ sherub;”’ “ whirl- 
wind,” “ maxim,” and “Gilead” are pronounced as they 
are spelt. 

P MISERABLE AND DIstREssED.—Try Clarke’s blood mix- 
ure. 

Bratricr.—The first reformers of the Roman Catholic 
Shureh in England were the Lollards, followers of 
Wickliffe. 

Cuerryr Ripe.—You will find pumice-stone, used with 
ae. aud water, useful for removing the stains from the 

ands. 

Katutrry.—Yes; two witnesses are necessary to a 
marriage before a superintendent-registrar. 

W. Srrizs.—l. No; if you are eighteen you are too 
old to enter the Royal Navy except as a landsman. 

H. B.—No; the marriage would be illegal. 

Fanny L.—1. Indigestion causes heartburn. 2. Cold- 
cream would be the best remedy. 

G. M. F.—Apply to any dealer in old china. 

F. C. F.—We have received no information which will 
enable us to name the winner of the Derby. Our cor- 
respondent recommends rain-water and neat’s-foot oil for 
strengthening the hair. Also, as a remedy for red hands 
and face, the water in which leaves and roots of the 
nettle have been boiled. ‘ 

Coturer.—l. Yes; certainly the blacksmith is respon- 
sible. 2. Put it in the hands of a lawyer. 

Unprrcrap.—The authority you name states that 
whole-meal bread is the only true “‘ staff of life,’”” com- 
bining, as he says, all the necessary elements the earth 
supplies for the nourishment and support of the human 
body. White bread is trying to the digestion and de- 
ficient fn nutriment. 

James Fe~mincuau.—Cromwell was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, but his grave was violated in 1661. His 
coffin was broken open, and the body dragged to Tyburn, 
where it (or the corpse supposed to be Cromwell’s) was 
hung, and then flung into a hole at the foot of the gal- 
lows, the head being placed on a pole on the top of West- 
minster Hall. 

Jxsstzr.—You may wash China crape as often as you 

lease without harming it. Make a strong lather with 
iling waterand curd soap, and allow it to get nearly 
cold; wash the crape quickly and thoroughly, rinse well 
in cold salted water (a saltspoonful to a quart), squeeze 
in the hand, but do not wring it, and hang in the open 
airtodry. It cannot do so too quickiy. 

R. W. G.—You may obtain them at any Post-office. 

SrrvueGLer.—l. Pitman’s is the best. 2. Through any 
bookseller. 3. As low as fourpence-halfpenny. 

Emrratp.—Kensington House was designed by J. T. 
Knowles ; the style is that of the Rennaisanceand Italian. 
It was intended for a city residence by Baron Grant, the 
projector, who spent £350,000 in its erection; but it was 
never occupied by him. 

CripPrre.—Anoint the corn every morning with fasting 
saliva, it being an infallible remedy for soft ones. 

Horat10.—Be just before youare generous. The oldeT 
man has a double claim upon you, the younger no more 
than any other necessitous being has; to assist him at 
the expense of the other would be a selfish indulgence in 
the luxury of almsgiving. From your own confession we 
gather that economy is a virtue little practised by you. 
We advise you seriously to lay to heart the fact that 
economy is the best source of generosity. 

Canarr.—Before breakfast is by far the best time to 
practice singing. Of course, it is a nuisance to everyone 
within earshot, but it is an unavoidable one, and they 
must put up with it. There are worse things than that 
in life—the squalling of babies, for instance. Gargle the 
throat frequently with very cold water, and take as little 
in theshape of stimulants as possible. They neither im- 
prove the voice nor give permanent support to the system. 
Strong clear soup is a good thing to sing on, if taken 
about an hour or so previously. Avoid the constant use 
of lozenges. 

Dotty Varpry.—No wonder you find tea drinking ex- 
pensive; your method of making it is simply ruinous. 
If you will follow our recipe strictly, we guarantee to re- 
duce your tea bill to one-third its present amount. First, 
you must get a larger teapot. The infusion is far better 
in every way if the whole of the required quantity be 
made at once; and it is better to divide the tea between 
two pots rather than put into one much more than it can 
possibly draw, even with the constant addition of hot 
water. To us it is frightfully irritating to seea lady take 
a small teapot (holding at the most some four or five 
cups), and, in what she evidently considers the liberality 
of ie heart, place in it six heaped-up spoonfuls of choice 
souchong, bohea, or what not, for which you know she 
pays from four to five shillings per pound, then send it 
to the kitchen to be ‘‘nearly filled.”” The maid takes it 
with her, places it on the table, and, taking the galloping 
kettle from the fire, where perhaps it has been boiling 


for a quarter of an hour, carries out the order. Then it |; 
is brought back to her mistress, and a cosy is perhaps f 


A 


; 





placed over it for five minutes, when it is pronounced 
“‘ drawn,” and the company proceed to partake of it. 
The first half-cups pounell out are black as ink, and quite 
as nasty, but the pot beg ee es with hot water, a 
more kable liquor follows, which tones down the 
astringent bitterness of the first. Perhaps four people 
are at the table; the pot only holds five cups at most, 
but the six spoonfuls of tea have reduced these six to 
three and ipertope) a half, and though the leaves are 
only partly unrolled, the addition of water off the boil 
has little or no effect in drawing any further goodness 
from them, so that when second cups are requested the 
beverage is reduced from its almost alcoholic strength 
to a weak, tepid decoction, with little or no flavour, and 
yet at least half the essential attributes of the leaves are 
still rem in them, to be only thrownaway. No; 
tea is not to be properly, nor economically, nor comfort- 
ably, made inthis way. A pot—metal preferred—holding 
as many cups as may be required for the whole meal and 
two over, is the first thing to be obtained. If the number 
of is too many to allow of this, use a second pot 
as before directed. Have plenty of hot water ready, an 
as it is coming to the boil your teapot out, then 
place in it a large spoonful of good tea—not under three 
shillings per pound, the cheaper sorts are mistaken 
economy—to every pint of water, a pinch of carbonate of 
soda, and a lump of loaf sugar. Directly the kettle boils 
infuse the tea, as the goodness of the water evaporates if 
allowed to steam away ; then cover with a thick, sensible 
cosy, which should fit close all round and down to the 
stand. A teapot that has feet, and the spout of which is 
higher than the body, will soak and pour better than the 
fashionable style, in which the spout is level with the 
lid and there are no feet. Pour out in ten minutes, and 
you will have a strong yet drinkable tea of a uniform 
quality to the end of the meal. 

HovustxrEerer.—l. We agree with you as to the delight- 
fulness of being able to do without servants, and think 
it is a pity more ladies do not try to follow your example. 
Housework of all kinds is very healthy occupation, and 
home may be made and kept very beautiful if only lovin 
hands are employed init. 2. stoves are cleanly, on 
very economical. Buy your own; it is cheapest in the 
end. 3. A carpet-sweeper saves time, prevents dust, and 
can be purchased for a few —t 4. By all means 
send your washing out. It comes home nicely got up 
and p it to wear, which amply ye ‘or the 
aoa difference in the duration of linen washed at 

ome. 

Vox.—"Sub tegmine fagi’® means “ beneath a wide- 
spreading beech tree.” 

G. Apams.—A solution of oxalic acid of moderate 
strength will remove the ink stains, but will have no 
effect on the printing ink. 

Sayitas.—1l. Brushing the teeth at night is more essen- 
tial than in the morning—allowing the accumulation of 
tartar contracted during the day to remain all ni 
being extremely prejudicial, and a fertile cause of caries. 
2. A dentifrice is advisable, as it is almost impossible to 
cleanse them ectly without. There areseveral excel- 
lent ones in the market. 

Epwarp.—A large number of parasols and umbrellas 
are imported from Austria. Asa rule, they are not well 
made. 

Grorce ALLEN. — You were Ity of a breach of 
etiquette in asking the lady to ce with you before 
you were introduced, and she very properly resented it. 
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